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THE  ARYAN  ANCESTRY  OF  JESUS. 

BY  PAUL  HAUPT. 

THE  founders  of  Christianity  were  Galileans.  Our  Saviour's  first 
disciples,  Peter  and  his  brother  Andrew,  as  well  as  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and  John,  were  Galilean  fishermen.  Pilate 
was  told  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  (Luke,  xxiii.  7).  The  Roman 
procurator  treated  Jesus  as  a  political  ofifender.  Pilate  was  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  Messiah,  not  the  Jews 
(compare  Luke,  xiii.  i).  It  has  been  observed  that  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Jewish  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  procedure, 
at  the  trial  of  Jesus  looks  very  much  like  a  late  attempt  to  take  the 
blame  as  far  as  possible  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Romans  and  lay  it 
on  the  Jews.^ 

Jesus  Himself  was  called  The  Galilean.  The  Roman  emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate,  who  announced  his  conversion  to  paganism  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  361,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  his  campaign  against 
Persia,  "Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered !" 

Canon  Cheyne  remarks  in  his  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  (col.  1631)  : 
"Professor  Percy  Gardner  (the  distinguished  archeologist  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the 
Third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions,  which 
was  recently  held  in  Oxford,  September  15-18,  1908)  has  well  said, 
'According  to  all  historic  probability,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born 
at  Nazareth.'  "  He  is  called  The  Nazarene  in  the  Talmud.  The 
early  converts  to  Christianity  were  known  as  Nazarenes  (Acts,  xxiv. 

^  See  Cheyne-Black,  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  col.  4161 ;  compare  L.  Philipp- 
son,  Haben  zvirklicli  die  Juden  Jesuvi  gckreuzigt?  second  edition  (Leipsic, 
1901)  and  W.  Bousset,  Jesus,  third  edition  (Tubingen,  1907)  p.  9. 
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5).  The  Hebrew  name  for  Christians  is  Nocerim;  and  the  Arabic, 
Nacdra. 

The  tradition  that  Jesus  was  a  descendant  of  David-  and  born 
at  Beth-lehem,  is  not  original  (John,  vii.  41).  The  census  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Third  Gospel  took 
place  in  a.  d.  7,  that  is,  at  least  eleven  years  after  the  Nativity.  An 
imperial  census  in  the  kingdom  of  Herod  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. There  was  no  imperial  assessment  until  Judea  had  been  made 
an  imperial  province.  Nor  would  the  people  have  been  assessed  at 
their  ancestral  homes.  Moreover,  Mary  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired to  accompany  Joseph  (see  Encyclopcedia  Bihlica,  col.  808). 

Our  Saviour  Himself  referred  to  the  belief  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  son  of  David  as  an  unwarranted  opinion  of  the  Scribes 
(Mark,  xii.  35-37).  If  it  had  been  known  that  descendants  of 
the  royal  House  of  David  lived  in  Nazareth,  Nathanael  would  not 
have  said,  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  (John, 
i.  46).  The  later  tradition,  which  endeavors  to  harmonize  the  life 
of  Jesus  with  the  alleged  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  a  concession  to  Jewish  expectations  or  prejudices.  In  Micah,  v.  2 
the  name  {'Eti\\-)lehem  is  a  later  insertion.  The  future  ruler  of 
Judah  (Zerubbabel)^  is  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Ephrath,  that  is, 
the  name  of  David's  clan.  Queen  Victoria  was  a  scion  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  but  she  was  not  born  in  Hanover.  All  the  passages 
in  which  Ephrath  is  identified  with  Beth-lehem  are  post-Exilic.  No 
son  or  descendant  of  David  was  born  at  Beth-lehem  (see  2  Samuel, 
iii.  2-5  ;  V.  14-16). 

The  great  Biblical  scholar,  Professor  J.  Wellhausen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  begins  his  translation  of  the  First  Gospel  with 

*  In  unexpurgated  editions  of  the  Talmud  Jesus  is  called  the  son  of  Pan- 
dera,  the  lover  of  Setada  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  she  was  unfaithful. 
Pandera  is  identical  with  Pandarus  (in  Shakespeare's  Troths  and  Cressida 
etc.).  The  English  term  "pander"  is  derived  from  this  name.  Compare  L.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Der  babylonische  Talmud,  vol.  i  (Berlin,  1897),  p.  564;  Realencyclo- 
p'ddie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  third  edition,  edited  by  A. 
Hauck,  vol.  ix,  p.  4,  1.  42 ;  p.  2,  1.  2 ;  vol.  xix,  p.  332,  11.  26-52 ;  see  also  Marcus 
Jastrow,  The  History  and  the  Future  of  the  Talmudic  Text  (Philadelphia, 
1897)  pp.  19-23.  At  the  Oxford  Congress  of  Religions  the  Chief  Rabbi  Dr. 
M.  Gaster  remarked,  on  Sept.  17,  that  the  Jews  regarded  all  proselytes  with 
disfavor.  If  Jesus  had  belonged  to  such  a  people,  they  would  surely  have 
used  it  against  Him.  Yet  neither  at  the  trial  nor  in  the  taunts  of  the  populace 
did  we  find  any  hint  of  such  an  accusation. — Dr.  Gaster  does  not  seem  to 
know  the  Talmudic  passages  referring  to  the  Son  of  Pandera. 

*Also  Psalms  ex  and  cxxxii  refer  to  Zerubbabel  or  Zorobabel  (Matthew, 
i.  12;  Luke,  iii.  27).  See  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  No.  114,  page 
no  (July,  1894)  and  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  xi,  pp. 
70,  91 ;  vol.  xxi,  p._  145 ;  compare  my  paper  Davids  und  Christi  Geburtsort  in 
F.  E.  Reiser's  Oricntalistische  Literaturzeitung,  vol.  xii,  col.  65  (February, 
1909). 
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the  third  chapter  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Gospel  ;*  the  first  two  chapters,  with  the  Davidic  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
the  virgin  birth,  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  the  wise  men  from  the  East, 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  are  not  con- 
sidered. 

Our  Saviour  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jew  by  race. 
In  1523  Luther  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  a  Jew.  But  in  the  Maccabean  gloss  prefixed  to  the  poetic 
glorification  of  the  Return  from  the  Exile  in  538  n.  c.  and  of  the 
birth  of  the  Davidic  jirince  Zerubbabel,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  Galilee  is  called  "the  district  of  the 
nations,"  that  is,  gentiles.^  Also  in  Joshua,  xii.  23  we  must  read, 
"the  king  of  the  nations  in  Galilee"   (instead  of  Gilgal).'^ 

In  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (v.  14-23)  wc  read  that 
"messengers  from  Galilee,  with  their  clothes  rent,  came  to  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  his  brethren,  who  reported  in  this  wise.  They  of 
Ptolemais,  and  of  Tyrus  and  Sidon,  and  all  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
are  assembled  together  against  us  to  consume  us.... Then  said 
Judas  unto  Simon,  his  brother,  Choose  thee  out  men,  and  go  and 
deliver  thy  brethren  that  are  in  Galilee ....  Now  unto  Simon  were 
given  3000  men  to  go  into  Galilee.  .  .  .where  he  fought  many  battles 

with  the  heathen And  those  that  were  in  Galilee,  that  is,  in  Ar- 

batta,''  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  and  all  that  they  had, 
took  he  away,  and  brought  them  into  Judea  with  great  joy." 

So  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  were  all  rescued  and  transferred  to  Jerusalem  in  164  b.  c.  At 
the  same  time  Judas  Maccabseus  delivered  his  brethren  who  lived 
among  the  heathen  in  the  northern  region  of  the  country  east  of  the 

*J.  Wellhausen,  Das  Evangclium  Matthai  (Berlin,  1904)  p.  3. 

°  See  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  page 
14,  line  20,  and  page  144,  line  45.  He  who  brought  into  contempt  the  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali  is  Tiglath-pileser  IV  (738  B.C.).  The  settle- 
ment of  Aryan  colonists  in  Galilee  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace  for  the  country. 
The  later  (king)  who  conferred  honor  on  the  "district  of  the  nations"  was 
Aristobulus  who  judaized  Galilee  in  103  b.  c.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  country.  The  gloss,  which  was  added  about  b.  c.  100, 
refers  to  the  statement  in  verse  7 :  He  will  increase  the  dominion  beyond 
David's  throne  and  beyond  his  kingdom.  The  second  stanza  (verses  5  and  6) 
of  this  patriotic  poem  refers  to  Zerubbabel ;  the  first  to  Cyrus.  See  Orienta- 
listische  Literaturzeitung,  vol.  xii,  col.  67,  note  i. 

°  See  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  page 
75,  line  45. 

'Arbatta,  or  Arbana.  is  a  corruption  of  Sahrana,  Sepphoris,  the  capital 
of  Galilee,  northwest  of  Nazareth.  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  (Oxford,  1908)  vol.  i,  page 
302,  note  2. 
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Jordan,  and  brought  them  all  to  Jerusalem.  His  triumphant  return 
from  this  victorious  expedition  is  glorified  in  Psalm  Ixviii.* 

Consequently  there  were  no  Jews  in  Galilee  after  the  year  164 
B.  c.  But  in  103  B.  c.  Simon's  grandson  (the  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  Maccabean  conqueror  John  Hyrcanus)  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  first  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  coronation  is  glorified  in 
Psalm  ii,^  judaized  Galilee,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  circum- 
cision and  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Since  that  time  the  Galileans  were  Jews  by  religion,  but  not 
Jews  by  race.  A  negro  who  joins  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
become  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Jews  looked  down  on  the  Galileans, 
and  their  dialect  betra3^ed  their  non-Jewish  extraction.  In  Matthew, 
xxvi.  y})  we  read  that  the  bystanders  said  to  Peter,  "Surely  thou  also 
art  one  of  them;  thy  speech  bewray eth  thee."  In  the  Talmud  {Eru- 
i'^'h  53^)  there  is  an  anecdote  relating  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
Galilean  asked  for  amr ;  but  the  people  replied.  You  stupid  Galilean ! 
Do  you  want  amr  for  riding  (that  is,  hamdr,  an  ass)  or  amr  for 
drinking  (that  is,  khaniar,  wine)  or  amr  for  clothing  (that  is,  'amar, 
Hebrew  ccmr,  wool)  or  amr  for  slaughtering  (that  is,  immar,  lamb). 
The  Galileans  pronounced  all  four  words,  hamdr,  khamar,  'amar, 
immar,  alike ;  they  could  not  distinguish  the  various  Semitic  gut- 
turals, just  as  the  Turks  and  the  Persians  do  not  distinguish  certain 
characteristic  consonants  in  Arabic  words. 

The  Galileans,  who  were  judaized  by  Aristobulus  in  b.  c.  103, 
were  called  lUtreans,^^  that  is,  Assyrians,  because  they  were  descen- 
dants of  the  Assyrian  colonists  whom  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  Tiglath-pileser  IV,^^  and  the  conqueror  of  Samaria,  Sargon 
II,  had  sent  to  Galilee,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  deported  to 
Assyria  in  738  b.  c.  We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xv.  29)  : 
"In  the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  came  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor    {and  Gilead  and   Galilee)'^- — all  the  land  of 

'  See  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  page  191,  line 
10;  compare  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  vol.  xxiii,  page  225. 

°  See  the  Johns  JJopkins  University  Circulars,  No.  163,  page  90  (June, 
1903).  Compare  my  paper  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrezv  Prophets  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions 
(Oxford,  1908)  vol.  i,  page  269. 

^°  Compare  Luke,  iii.  I,  and  E.  Scliiircr,  Geschichte  des  jiidisehen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  vol.  i  (Leipsic,  1901)  p.  276  (§9).  See  also  Martin 
Hartmann,  Dcr  islaniische  Orient,  vol.  ii  (Leipsic,  1909)  page  466. 

"Compare  R.  W.  Rogers,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New 
York,  1908)  page  61. 

"This  is  a  subsequent  addition. 
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Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria."  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  no  reference  to  this  conquest  of  Galilee  occurs  in  Tig- 
lath-pileser's  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  ever  perceived  that  Galilee  is  called  the  land  of  Hamath. 
The  same  name  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  any  reader  of  the  Bible  that  Hamath  denoted  the  ancient  capital 
of  Galilee,  at  the  famous  hot  springs  half  an  hour  to  the  south  of 
Tiberias  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

After  the  destruction  of  Hamath  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  r.  c,  Sepphoris,  the  modern  Saffuriye,  northwest  of  Naza- 
reth, was  the  capital  of  Galilee.  The  name  of  this  city  (which  is 
called  Qipporin  in  the  Talmud,  because  it  is  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  like  a  bird,  Hebrew  gippdry^  appears  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Sepharvaim,  Sibraim,  Ziphron,  Sepharad,  and  in  i  Macca- 
bees, v.  23  as  Arbatta,  Arbacta,  Arbana — all  these  forms  are  merely 
corruptions  of  the  name  Sipporim.  This  seems  to  be  the  "city  that 
is  set  on  a  hill"  (Matthew,  v.  14).  It  was  not  hid  like  Nazareth 
which  is  situated  in  a  basin  entirely  shut  in  by  hills.  The  Jews  use 
Sepharad  for  Spain ;  but  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Sipporim.  The 
archives  of  the  old  Jewish  congregation  of  Sepphoris  in  pre-Macca- 
bean  times  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Kiddushin,  iv.  5). 

Tiberias,  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  not 
founded  before  26  a.  d.  When  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  were 
laid,  an  old  cemetery  was  dug  up.  The  Jews  therefore  regarded 
Tiberias  as  unclean^*  and  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  there.  But 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  a.  d.)  Tiberias  became  the 
chief  center  of  Jewish  learning.  The  Mishnah  and  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  were  completed  at  Tiberias  about  a.  d.  200  and  350,  respec- 
tively. 

The  old  cemetery  which  was  dug  up  in  26  a.  d.  was  no  doubt 
the  necropolis  of  Hamath,  the  ancient  capital  of  Galilee.  The  "En- 
trance to  Hamath"  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine ;  this  is  the  IVady  al- 
Jia>nnid)n  near  Magdala,  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalene,  three 
miles  northwest  of  Tiberias.  Arpad,  which  is  referred  to  in  con- 
junction with  Hamath,  is  Irbid,  southwest  of  Magdala.  The  north- 
ern boundary  of  Palestine,  as  described  in  Numbers,  xxxiv.  7,  ran 
from  Mount  Carmel  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Mount  Hor,  that  is. 
Mount  Tabor,  about  five  miles  east  of  Nazareth,  and  from  Mount 

"The  name  of  Moses's  wife,  Zipporah,  is  the  feminine  form  of  this  word. 

"  See  the  translation  of  Leviticus,  xxii.  4,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  and  the 
notes  on  the  translation  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  page  191,  line  8. 
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Tabor  to  the  Entrance  to  Hamath  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Gahlee,  that  is,  the  Wady  al-hammdm,  and  thence  to  Zaidah, 
that  is,  the  New  Testament  Bethsaida  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Gahlee.  Zedad  in  the  received  text  (and  Ziddim,  Zer  in 
Joshua,  xix.  35)  are  corruptions  of  Zaidah}^ 

In  Numbers,  xxxiv.  9a  we  have  an  alternate  northern  boundary 
which  ran  from  Accho,  on  the  Mediterranean,  through  Ziphron, 
that  is  Sepphoris,  to  Hazar-enan,  that  is,  the  Round  Spring,  25 
minutes  northwest  of  Magdala.  The  large  basin,  in  which  the 
water  wells  out  in  a  full  stream,  is  enclosed  by  a  round  wall.  The 
diameter  is  about  100  feet.  Shepham  denotes  the  bare  hills  (Hebrew 
shephayim)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Hethlon,  given  in  Ezekiel,  xlvii.  15  as  a  point  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  is  the  old  name  of  Nazareth.  Hethlon  should 
be  read  Hittalon ;  it  is  a  variant  of  Hannathon,  or  rather  Hinnathon, 
which  corresponds  to  the  cuneiform  Hinnatun,  mentioned  in  the 
Amarna  Tablets  (about  1400  b.  c.).^^  Both  Hittalon  and  Hinnathon 
mean  "protection"  and  allude  to  the  secluded  location  of  Nazareth 
which  is  situated  in  a  basin  entirely  shut  in  by  hills.  Hethlon  means 
literally  "swathing,"  that  is,  inclosing,  confining.  The  shepherds 
were  told  by  the  angels,  "Ye  will  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger,"  just  as  Nazareth  is  swathed  in  a  basin 
with  a  girdle  of  hills.  In  the  cuneiform  Annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  IV 
Hinnatun  (that  is,  Nazareth)  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Kana,  that  is,  Cana  in  Galilee  (the  modern  Khirbet  Kana,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth),  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  mir- 
acle (John,  ii.  11). 

The  universal  opinion  has  been  that  Hamath  is  the  royal  city 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  Orontes  in  northern  Syria ;  but  the  boundary 
of  Israel  never  reached  so  far  north,  and  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Hamath,  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  texts,  are  Hebrew,  for  in- 
stance, Eniel  (Eye  of  God)  and  Ja'u-bi'di  (Jahveh  is  my  Protection). 
The  king  of  Hamath,  who  sent  his  son  to  salute  David,  was  a  Gali- 
lean ;  Solomon's  storehouses,  that  is,  granaries,  which  he  built  in 
Hamath,  were  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  Galilean  wheat 
was  famous.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xii.  20)  we  read  that 
Tyre  and  Sidon  made  peace  with  Herod  Antipas  of  Galilee,  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the 

"For  d  instead  of  i  compare  Amos,  ix.  12  where  the  Greek  Bible  (and 
Acts,  XV.  17)  read  yidreshu,  they  will  seek,  instead  of  yireshii,  they  will  pos- 
sess. 

"  See  the  Notes  on  Joshua,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  pp.  47-55. 
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king's  country.  The  territory  of  Hamath,  which  Jeroboam  II  re- 
covered for  Israel  about  p..  c.  750,  was  the  region  west  of  the  Sea  of 
GaHlee. 

The  correct  spelHng  of  this  name  isHammath  or  Hammoth  (As- 
syrian Hainmdti)  with  double  in ;  it  means  Hot  Springs.  For  Ham- 
math,  Rakkath,  Chinncreth  in  Joshua  xix.  35  we  must  read  Hammoth 
rakkath  Chinnoroth,  "Hot  Springs  on  the  shore  of  The  Great  Harp," 
that  is,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  in  shape  like  a  triangular  harp, 
[n  I  Chronicles,  vi.  76  (Hebrew,  61)  the  name  is  miswritten  Mam- 
mon instead  of  Hammoth ;  and  in  Joshua,  xxi.  32  we  must  read 
Hammoth-Chinnoroth  instead  of  Hammoth-Dor  (compare  Joshua, 
xi.  2). 

A  great  many  of  the  Assyrian  colonists  sent  to  Hamath  (that 
is,  Galilee)  were  Aryans.  Sargon  II  relates  that  he  deported  the 
Median  chief  Deioces  with  his  kinsmen  to  Hamath.  Both  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV  and  Sargon  II  received  tribute  from  the  Median  chiefs 
as  far  east  as  the  Lapis  Lazuli  Mountain.  In  a  paper  on  Archeol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  presented  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  April  2,  1903,  I  showed 
that  this  Lapis  Lazuli  Mountain  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Media 
represented  the  famous  lapis  lazuli  mines  in  Badakhshan,  on  the 
northeastern  flank  of  the  Hindu  Kush  in  northeastern  Afghanistan.^^ 
Esarhaddon  calls  this  mountain  Bign,  and  the  name  of  the  district 
is  Patus-arra.  He  also  mentions  the  names  of  two  chiefs  of  that 
region,  Sitirparna  and  Eparna ;  also  Uppis  of  Partakka,  Zanasana  of 
Partukka,  and  Ramatea  of  Urakazabarna.  These  names  are  clearly 
not  Semitic,  but  Aryan.  Partakka  means  "mountainous"  and  is 
identical  with  the  Greek  Paraitaca,  Latin  Paratacene.  Bigii,  the 
name  of  the  Lapis  Lazuli  Mountain,  is  the  Aryan  higna  and  means 
"splendor."  Ashima,  the  deity  worshiped  by  the  Assyrian  colonists 
who  had  been  sent  by  Sargon  from  Hamath  to  Samaria,  is  the 
Aryan  Aeshma,  the  demon  of  Wrath,  who  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  (iii.  8,  17)  as  Asuiodcus,  the  counterpart  of  Lilith.  We  must 
read  in  2  Kings,  xvii.  30  Aishma  instead  of  Ashima.  The  majority 
of  the  Assyrian  colonists  whom  Tiglath-pileser  IV  sent  to  Galilee, 

"See  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  No.  163,  page  53.  In  an 
article,  printed  in  the  Berliner  Tageblait,  Nov.  5,  1908,  Dr.  Hermann  Michel 
stated,  the  question,  whether  Jesus  was  an  Aryan,  was  meaningless  as  long  as 
it  was  not  absolutely  certain  that  Jesus  spoke  Greek! — The  majority  of  the 
Assyrian  colonists,  who  were  sent  to  Galilee,  were  undoubtedly  Aryans,  that 
is,  Iranians.  I  do  not  use  Aryan  in  the  sense  of  Indo-European.  Aryan=: 
Indo-Iranian.  The  question,  whether  or  not  Jesus  spoke  Greek,  has  no  bear- 
on  this  case.  The  Persian  Jews  spoke  Persian,  but  they  were  not  Aryans ;  the 
English  Jews  speak  English,  but  are  not  Anglo-Saxons. 
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were  natives  of  Ullub  and  Kirkh,  north  of  Assyria,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Armenian  Taurus,  between  Amid  (the  modern  Diarbekr)  and 
Lake  Van.     This  region  was  not  Semitic. 

Even  the  Jews  have  non-Semitic  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
Hebrew  nomads  who  began  to  settle  in  Canaan  about  b.  c.  1400, 
intermarried  with  the  Canaanites  (Judges  iii.  6).^^  Hebrew  was  the 
language  of  Canaan.  The  Israelitish  tribes  which  invaded  Canaan 
spoke  Aramaic.  Aramaic  became  the  language  of  Canaan  after  the 
Babylonian  Captivity.  Our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  spoke  Ara- 
maic. Talitha  ciimi^^  and  other  utterances  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  are  Aramaic,  not  Hebrew.  Hebrew  was  practically  a  dead 
language  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity ;  it  was  the  sacred  language 
of  religion,  but  the  exclusive  property  of  scholars.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  written  by  men  whose  mother- 
tongue  was  Aramaic.-"  The  original  meaning  of  the  term  Hehrezv 
seems  to  be  "Rover"  (raiding  nomad).  Heb.  'ahcir  means  "to  tra- 
verse," "to  wander  over."-^  It  is  possible  that  Arab  is  merely  a 
transposition  of  this  name. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  states  (xvi.  3)  :  "Thus  says  Jahveh  to 
Jerusalem,  Thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite." 
We  know  from  the  representations  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments that  the  Hittites  were  a  race  with  yellow  skins,  black  hair  and 


"  See  the  Notes  on  Judges,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  page  44.  The  Jews 
are  not  descendants  of  the  Israelites,  but  descendants  of  the  Edomite  clans 
which  invaded  Canaan  from  the  south  about  1200  b.c.  Judah  (compare  below, 
note  24)  is  the  name  of  the  worshipers  of  Jhvh,  who  were  united  under  the 
leadership  of  David  about  1000  b.  c.  The  majority  of  them  were  Edomites, 
but  they  comprised  also  Horites,  Canaanites,  Ishmaelites,  Moabites,  Hittites, 
Amorites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians.  The  wonderful  vitality  and 
other  excellent  qualities  of  the  Jewish  race  are  no  doubt  due  to  this  ancestral 
mixture,  just  as  the  unparalleled  development  of  the  United  States  depends,  to 
a  certain  extent,  on  the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood. — The  Isiaelites,  who 
relapsed  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  have  vanished;  they  survive 
only,  mixed  with  various  foreign  elements,  in  the  Samaritans  whose  number  is 
now  reduced  to  170.  The  Israelites  were  not  in  Egypt,  but  the  Edomite  ances- 
tors of  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt  about  1230  b.  c.  The  Israelites  weie  settled  in 
Palestine  (Ephraim)  at  that  time.  The  ancient  Israelitish  traditions  have  been 
systematically  altered  by  the  Jews,  just  as  the  legends  of  Southern  Arabia 
were  modified  by  the  Mohammedans.  Compare  the  Encyclopccdia  Biblica,  col. 
1 182,  note  2,  and  col.  2218,  §  2.  See  also  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  Israeliten  und  ihre 
Nachharstdmme  (Halle,  1906)  pp.  224  and  338;  Martin  Hartmann,  Der  is- 
lamische  Orient,  vol.  ii,  (Leipsic,  1909)  p.  474. 

"  See  Mark,  v.  41 ;  vii.  34;  xiv.  36;  xv.  34. 

^  See  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xiii,  page  cclxi, 
note  12. 

"■  See  Martin  Hartmann,  Der  islamische  Orient,  vol.  ii  (Leipsic,  1909) 
page  598. 
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eyes,  receding-  foreheads,  and  protruding  upper  jaws.-^  The  so- 
called  Jewish  nose  is  Hittite,  not  Semitic.^^  The  Hittites  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  Amorites,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  Philistines,  seem  to  have  been  Indo-Europeans.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  the  Amorites  are  depicted  as  a  tall  race,  with 
fair  skins,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  The  tall  stature  of  the  Amorites 
(Amos,  ii.  9)  frightened  the  Israelites  (Numbers,  xiii.  33). 

Jewish  separatism  is  post-Exilic.  The  rigor  of  Ezra  in  the 
matter  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezra,  x.  11)  was  unknown  before  the 
Babylonian  Captivity.  Ruth,  the  ancestress  of  David,  was  a  Moa- 
bitess.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  Sinai  Temple,  Chicago,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1908,  the  distinguished  rabbi  Dr.  Emil  Hirsch  stated:  "The 
Jews  have  intermarried  with  other  stocks  ever  since  Abraham's 
time.  Our  alleged  racial  purity  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Moses  took  a  wife  that  was  not  even  white.  The  modern  Jew  re- 
sembles his  English  or  German  or  American  neighbor,  and  is  noth- 
ing like  the  Arab,  the  purest  type  of  Semite  known." 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  admixture  of  African  blood  in  the 
Jewish  race.  According  to  the  Judaic  document  (Genesis,  xH.  45; 
cf.  the  gloss  in  verse  50b  and  xlvi.  20b)  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  representing  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Israel, 
were  born  to  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt  by  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah,  the  priest  of  On,  just  as  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs,  was  an  Egyptian  slave  of  Sarah. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  white,  as  Virchow  supposed,  but 
a  negroid  race  with  a  subsequent  infiltration  of  Semitic  blood.*  This 
Asiatic  invasion  must  have  taken  place  in  the  prehistoric  period. 
Similarly  the  aborigines  of  Abyssinia  (Agow)  are  an  African  race ; 
but  the  country  was  afterwards  invaded  by  Semites  (Gees)  who 
came  from  southern  Arabia  across  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era  Abyssinia  was  overrun  by  the  African  Galla. 

Moses's  wife,  Zipporah,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  priest 
of  Midian;-*  but  w^e  learn  from  Numbers  xii  that  Moses  had  also 

"See  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  page,  392;  compare  vol.  i, 
page  85,  and  A.  H.  Savce,  The  Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  112,  133  (By- 
Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge,  XVI),  also  Felix  von  Luschan,  Die  anthropo- 
logische  Stellung  der  Juden  in  the  Korrespondenzhlatt  der  Deutschen  Anthro- 
pologischen  Gescllschaft,  1893. 

"^See  Haupt,  Biblische  Lieheslicder,  page  33  (Baltimore,  1907)- 

*  See  the  Realencyclopadie  fiir  protestantische  Thcologie  und  Kirche,  third 
edition,  edited  by  Albert  Hauck,  volume  i,  page  208,  lines  27  and  34;  also 
Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gescllschaft,  volume  xii,  page  177,  line  5 
(issued  in  1909). 

**Midian  is  not  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  but  denotes  the  Edomite 
league  (amphictyony)  of  worshipers  of  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Sinai,  on  the  north- 
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a  Cushite,  or  Ethiopian,  woman,  that  is,  a  black  concubine.  His 
sister  Miriam  objected  to  her  black  sister-in-law;  therefore  she  was 
stricken  with  leprosy  (vitiligo)-^  so  that  she  became  as  white  as 
snow.  Cushi  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  for  "negro,"  and  we  read 
in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23)  :  "Can  the  Ethiopian  (Cushi) 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?"  On  the  other  hand, 
Laban,  the  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel  "which  two  did  build  the 
house  of  Israel"  (Ruth,  iv.  11),  that  is,  who  were  the  ancestresses 
of  the  Israelites,  means  "white."-"  The  Bedouins  have  always  had 
black  concubines ;  Antara,  the  great  ante-Islamic  poet  and  the  most 
popular  hero  of  the  Arabs,  was  the  son  of  a  black  slave-girl.  The 
Semites  represent  a  mulattoid  type,  a  white  race  with  an  admixture 
of  African  blood.  Primitive  man,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  colored. 
The  ancestors  of  the  white  race  may  have  been  albinos.  Freckles 
may  be  due  to  an  atavistic  incomplete  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Nor  is  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  merely 
due  to  the  climate  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  A  white  person  in  our 
Southern  States  remains  white.  There  is  more  African  blood  in  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  than  there  is  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  in  Spain 
and  Italy  this  infiltration  is  of  more  recent  date.  Thousands  of 
Roman  citizens  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  were  the  sons  of  African 
freedmen.  The  Jewish  race  has  kept  itself  remarkably  pure  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  is,  about  430  b.  c.  Similarly  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  preserved  with  scrupulous  exactness 
since  the  insurrection  of  Bar  Cocheba  against  the  Romans,  a.  d. 
132-135,  but  a  great  many  corruptions  had  crept  into  the  text  before 
that  time.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  ultimately 
based  on  a  single  incorrect  copy,  and  none  of  them  are  older  than 
A.  D.  820,  although  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  Hebrew  papyrus  con- 


eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Midian  is  derived  from  din,  law,  religion.  In 
the  same  way  Judah  is  not  the  name  of  an  Israehtish  tribe,  but  a  feminine 
collective  to  jodeh,  he  confes.ses.  King  of  Jiidah  is  originally  a  title  like  the 
Arabic  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  David  was  not  an  Israelite,  but  an 
Edomite.  Compare  above,  note  18,  and  my  papers  in  Peiser's  Orientalistische 
Liter aturzeitung,  March,  1909. 

"There  is  not  a  single  case  of  true  leprosy  {Elephantiasis  Grcecorum)  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  term  leprosy  is  used  for  a  variety  of  skin  diseases 
including  psoriasis,  scabies,  luetic  affections,  also  leucodermia  (Leviticus,  xiii. 
12,  13).  See  the  abstract  of  my  paper  "Medical  and  Hygienic  Features  of  the 
Bible"  in  The  Independent  (New  York,  July,  13,  1899)  page  1907";  compare 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  No.  163,  page  50,  note  18. 

^"Contrast  Genesis  xxvi.  34;  xxvii.  46;  xxviii.  8.  The  Greeks  called  the 
Cappadocians  Leucosyrians,  that  is,  White  Syrians.  This  shows  that  there 
were  also  colored  Syrians. 
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taining  the  Ten  Commaiulinents  which  may  have  been  written  in 
the  second  century  a.  d.'-'^ 

The  theory  of  an  Aryan  ancestry  of  Jesus  is  by  no  means  new. 
It  was  suggested  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  distinguished 
French  archeologist  Emile  Burnouf,  a  cousin  of  the  great  Orientahst 
Eugene  Burnouf,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  August  15,  1868,  and  it  has  since  been  advocated  by  a 
number  of  noted  men,  for  instance,  by  the  celebrated  Gottingen  jurist 
Rudolf  von  Jhering  in  his  posthumous  work  on  the  prehistory  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  (1894)  and  especially  by  Houston  Stewart  Cham- 
berlain in  his  book  on  the  foundations  of  the  nineteenth  century. ^^ 
Chamberlain  thinks  that  the  Aryan  element  in  Galilee  was  due  to 
Greek  immigration  in  the  last  century  b.  c.  This  view  is  untenable ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  know  that  Hamath  denotes  the  ancient  capital  of 
Galilee-^  at  the  hot  springs  south  of  Tiberias,  the  whole  question 
appears  in  a  new  light. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Galileans  were  deported  to  Assyria  in 
738  B.  c.  The  Assyrian  kings  sent  Assyrian  colonists  to  Galilee,  and 
the  majority  of  these  colonists,  including  the  Median  chief  Deioces, 
were  Aryans,  that  is,  Iranians.  The  few  Jews  who  lived  in  Galilee, 
especially  in  Sepphoris,  at  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  were  res- 
cued by  his  elder  brother  Simon,  and  transferred  to  Jerusalem  m 
164  B.  c.  In  103  B.  c.  Simon's  grandson,  King  Aristobulus,  judaized 
the  Itureans,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  colonists  in 
Galilee.  They  were  forced  to  adopt  Judaism,  but  they  were  not 
Jews  by  race.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  certain  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  the  Galilean  fishermen  who  were  invited  by  Him  to 

^  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  vol.  xxv,  pp. 
34-56  (London,  January  14,  1903). 

_  ^H.    S.    Chamberlain,   Die    Grundlagen   des   XIX.   Jahrhunderts,   eighth 
edition  (Munich,  1907). 

^Also  in  the  Aramaic  inscription  of  Zaccur,  King  of  Hamath  and  Laash 
(which  appears  in  Genesis  x.  19  as  Lasha,  near  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  Hamath  represents  the  capital  of  Galilee.  Compare  Theologische 
Literaturzeitung,  Oct.  10,  1908,  col.  578;  Orientalistische  Literaturzcitung,  Jan. 
1909,  col.  II  and  col.  15.  In  the  Semitic  Section  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  held  at  Copenhagen,  August,  1908,  Dr.  Armand  Kaminka  stated, 
after  I  had  presented  a  paper  in  which  I  tried  to  show  that  Hamath  denoted 
the  ancient  capital  of  Galilee :  he  had  advanced  this  theory  eighteen  years  ago 
in  his  Studien  ziir  Geschichte  Galildas  (Berlin,  1890).  This  statement  is  not 
true ;  see  e.  g.  op.  cit.  page  15,  line  16.  Dr.  Kaminka  cannot  set  up  the  plea 
that  he  meant  to  sa}^  my  theory  that  the  majority  of  the  Galileans  were  pagans 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  had  been  advanced  by  him  in  1890;  because  I  never  made 
such  a  statement.  I  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  during  the  last  century 
B.  c.  the  Galileans  were  Jews  by  religion,  although  not  Jews  by  race.  Dr. 
Kaminka's  untenable  theory  was  refuted  by  E.  Schiirer  in  his  Geschichte  des 
judischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Christi,  vol.  ii,  fourth  edition  (Leipsic,  1907) 
page  16,  note  35. 
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become  fishers  of  men,  were  Jews  by  race.  Peter's  speech  bewrayed 
him.  The  Galilean  founders  of  Christianity  may  have  been,  not 
Jews,  but  Aryans.^"  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Jesus  was  a 
son  of  David ;  it  is  at  least  as  probable"^  that  He  was  a  scion  of 
Deioces  or  even  a  descendant  of  Spitam,^-  the  ancestor  of  Zoroaster. 

'"  Compare  my  remarks  in  Orientalistische  Literafurseitung,  vol.  xi,  col. 
239  (May,  1908)  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Congress 
for  the  History  of  Religions  (Oxford,  1908)  vol.  i,  page  302. 

"  I  do  not  say  it  is  probable. 

^^  Compare  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient 
Iran  (New  York,  1901)  p.  13. 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  REFORM  BY  CHARLES  NAGEL.i 

COMMUNICATED   EY    THE    EDITOR. 

CHARLES  NAGEL,  of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  Faculty,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Association, 
calls  attention  to  the  weak  points  of  sotne  legal  affairs  in  this  country 
caused  by  the  dual  system  of  our  g-overnment.  Interstate  commerce  is 
subject  to  United  States  control,  and  also  to  state  laws,  and  the  con- 
fusion arising  therefrom  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Mr.  Nagel 
demands  a  more  friendly  cooperation  of  the  states  with,  and  ulti- 
mately a  regulation  of  our  interstate  commerce  by,  the  Federal 
Government.     He  says : 

"It  is  obvious  that  'frank  cooperation'  can  be  had  only  if  one 
or  the  other  authority  assumes  entire  control.  The  State  cannot, 
because  chaos  would  result.  The  National  Government  must,  be- 
cause it  alone  can  provide  uniformity  of  rule  and  action,  by  estab- 
lishing the  entire  system." 

What  Mr.  Nagel  says  concerning  the  irregular,  partly  lax  and 
partly  spasmodic  enforcement  of  law,  and  incidentally  also  about 
the  regulation  of  competition,  is  very  instructive.     He  says: 

"Between  the  failure  to  sustain  wholesome  law,  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  antiquated  law  ;  and  between  the  inadequacy  of  the 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  spasmodic  extravagance  on  the  other, 
the  progress  of  fair  commerce  has  been  seriously  embarrassed. 

"Now  that  all  commercial  integrity  is  gauged  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  competition,  let  us  consider  for  instance  the  immediate 
and  inevitable  effect  of  lax  or  incompetent  enforcement  of  law. 
Fair  competition  means  competition  within  the  rules  of  the  game. 

*  Since  tliis  article  was  compiled  for  publication,  Mr.  Nagel  has  received 
the  appointment  to  President  Taft's  new  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  No  greater  recommendation  could  be  given  to  Mr.  Nagel  than 
the  distinction  which  is  thus  shown  him. 
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Those  rules  ought  to  be  upheld  by  the  State.  If  they  are  not  so 
enforced,  new  rules  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  play  the  game ; 
and  the  meanest  competitor  zvill  fix  the  standard?  When  the  law 
lies  dormant,  the  habitual  lawbreaker  becomes  a  factor.  Failure  to 
enforce  the  established  rule  against  him,  lowers  the  standard  alto- 
gether, and  forces  every  competitor  to  come  to  that  lowered  standard, 
or  to  retire.  So  far  from  permitting  him  to  rise  above  the  letter 
of  the  law,  official  neglect  forces  him  to  fall  below,  or  to  drop  out. 
Such  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  illegal  customs  and  finally  of  cor- 
rupt practices. 

"A  mere  instance  will  suffice.  We  have  heard  of  railroad  re- 
bates until  we  are  weary.  If  we  admit  that  national  legislation 
has  finally  dealt  them  a  blow,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  need  for 
national  legislation  had  been  emphasized  by  State  inefficiency  and 
inactivity.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  remedy  was  not  always 
at  hand.  Such  plain  abuse  of  power  and  privilege  granted  by  the 
State,  left  the  railroads  absofLitely  at  the  mercy  of  the  prosecutor. 
But  nothing  was  done  until  rebates  without  reason  or  excuse  became 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  What  was  the  result?  Competition 
under  a  new  rule,  virtually  installed  by  consent  of  the  State.  Com- 
petition among  shippers  was  had  primarily,  not  for  customers,  but 
for  rebates.  As  has  been  well  said,  shippers  contracted  for  rebates. 
Disregard  of  law  became  a  test  of  success.  Every  dealer  of  con- 
sequence had  to  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  business 
as  it  was  done,  or  retire.  How  many  retired  no  one  knows.  But  we 
do  know  that  whenever  one  retired  for  that  reason,  competition 
was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  a  force  that  stood  for  more  than  the 
capital  which  it  controlled. 

"It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  lay  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
lowering  of  this  standard  at  the  door  of  those  who  yielded,  or  even 
of  those  who  initiated.    The  State  cannot  escape  its  share. 

"And  this  false  standard  did  not  control  the  shippers  alone. 
The  railroads,  forced  to  compete  Ijy  law  and  by  commerce,  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  same  levelling  influence.  It  was  for  them, 
it  is  true,  to  resist  the  practice  at  its  inception.  But  when  the 
practice  had  once  gained  ground,  they  struggled  under  the  peculiar 
disadvantage  of  being  compelled  to  render  public  service  and  to 
earn  dividends.  They  could  not  retire.  They  were  subject  to  man- 
datory orders.  For  them  the  illegal  standard  became  practically 
cninpuJsory  ;  and  no  power  could  rescue  them  but  the  State  itself. 

"'Hiis  is  oiilv  one  illustration  gathered  from  conditions  to  which 

''Italics  are  ours. 
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public  attention  has  been  directed  with  particular  Force.  Through- 
out a  similar  tendency  has  prevailed.  The  custom  that  makes  for 
undesirable  business,  is  the  growth  of  public  indifference.  The 
practice  that  ultimately  leads  to  graft,  is  the  creature  of  official 
neglect.  And  the  rule  of  competition  forces  participation  in  both, 
or  retirement  from  the  game. 

"Again,  spasmodic  enforcement  of  law  carries  with  it  dispro- 
portionate and  often  enough  undeserved  penalties.  In  saying  this 
I  discriminate  between  that  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  which  may  merely  be  found  upon  the 
statute  book.  If  we  had  to  consider  only  those  who  suffer  from  an 
unexpected  enforcement  of  wholesome  laws,  to  whose  suppression 
they  have  at  least  in  some  degree  contributed,  our  sympathy  would 
no  doubt  be  meagerly  extended.  But  there  is  a  large  body  of  laws 
which  from  their  inception  were  but  the  accident  of  overzealous 
minorities,  or  which  by  common  consent  have  been  suffered  to  die 
a  natural  death.  Laws  which  are  called  into  life  to  give  evidence 
of  official  activity,  and  which  are  technically  applied  to  conditions 
for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and  whose  enforcement  nothing 
but  an  inflamed  public  opinion  would  tolerate. 

"I  appreciate  the  danger  of  the  distinction.  Theoretically  all 
law  must  be  enforced.  Practically,  all  law  is  never  enforced,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be.  When  all  banks  by  common  consent  sus- 
pend payment  a  minor  law  is  broken,  in  order  that  a  greater  law 
may  be  obeyed.  The  written  law  yields  to  the  unwritten,  and  the 
decision  is  approved. 

"True,  if  the  executive  decides  to  enforce,  there  is  no  further 
room  for  controversy.  Nevertheless,  'the  law  does  not  exactly  de- 
fine ;  but  trusts  to  a  good  man.'  As  ex-President  Cleveland  has 
pointed  out,  the  executive  is  the  real  representative  of  the  people's 
will.  To  seek  to  enforce  what  the  people  will  not  sustain  is  vain ; 
to  enforce  what  is  demanded  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  is  unwise. 
Sudden,  often  spasmodic  changes,  in  official  attitude  are  costly.  While 
the  public  may  enjoy  the  dance,  some  one  must  pay  the  piper.  That 
cost  is  too  often  incurred  for  the  mere  delectation  of  'The  strong 
man,  the  darling  and  idol  of  weak  governments.'  A  great  lawyer, 
and  one  w'ho  stood  for  the  ideals  of  the  law  as  few  did,  James  C. 
Carter,  said :  'There  are  a  vast  number  of  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  several  States  which  are  never  enforced,  and  generally  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  unacceptable  to  the  people.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  others  the  enforcement  of  which,  or  attempts  to  enforce 
which,  are  productive  of  bribery,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjurv, 
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animosity  and  hate  among  citizens,  useless  expenditure,  and  many 
other  pubHc  evils.  All  these  are  fruits  of  the  common  notion,  to 
correct  which  but  little  effort  is  anywhere  made,  that  a  legislative 
enactment  is  necessarily  a  law,  and  will  certainly  bring  about  or 
help  bring  about  the  good  intended  by  it;  whereas  such  an  enact- 
ment, when  never  enforced,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  law  at 
all,  and  when  the  attempted  enforcement  of  it  is  productive  of  the 
mischiefs  above  mentioned,  it  is  not  so  much  law  as  it  is  tyranny.'  " 

Our  unsystematic  method  of  regulating  interstate  commerce 
gives  rise  to  strange  complications.     Mr.  Nagel  says: 

"In  the  light  of  our  policy  in  foreign  countries,  it  must  fill  us 
with  wonder  that  in  our  country  we  permit  one  State  to  legislate 

against  the  commercial  company  of  a  sister  State It  must  be 

matter  of  surprise  that  to-day  a  Missouri  corporation  which  is  wel- 
comed in  England,  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  in  South  American 
states,  might  be  denied  admission  in  Illinois.  A  corporation  com- 
pelled to  transact  business  under  the  same  regulations  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City — two  cities  upon  the  remote  borders  of  the  State — 
might  be  prohibited  from  doing  business  in  East  St.  Louis,  although 
St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  constitute  one  commercial  center.  Could 
a  commercial  system  seem  less  calculated  to  further  legitimate  trade  ? 
....  Obviously,  if  foreign  countries  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  their  citizens  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  corporations,  it 
would  seem  that  the  extravagance  of  a  misconceived  interpretation 
of  State  rights  has  led  us  into  an  entirely  absurd  course 

"Assume,  now,  that  in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  power,  provision  is  made  for  mutual  commercial  privileges, 
involving,  among  other  things,  the  admission  of  the  regularly  con- 
stituted commercial  agencies  and  organizations  of  the  respective 
countries ; — and  no  feature  is  a  more  common  subject  for  considera- 
tion in  such  treaties.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  English  company  would 
be  content  with  the  admission  to  the  United  States  as  an  abstract 
right,  without  the  privilege  to  transact  business  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union.  And  it  must  be  clear  that  if  the  treaty  gives  the  right, 
that  right  may  be  enjoyed  notwithstanding  any  conditions  which  an 
individual  State  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  Or,  if  the  State  shall  be 
permitted,  notwithstanding  such  treaty  provisions,  to  exclude  for- 
eign corporations  from  its  territory,  what  is  more  natural  than  re- 
taliatory legislation  on  part  of  the  respective  foreign  countries? 
Surprise  may  be  expressed  at  this  statement;  and  I  perfectly  appre- 
ciate that  the  authority  over,  and  responsibility  for  acts  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  which  the  United  States  should  and  may  have  to  assume 
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in  controversies  with  foreign  nations,  is  involved  in  much  doubt, 

and  may  give  rise  to  much  conflict  of  opinion We  might  well 

be  confronted  with  the  remarkable  result  that  Missouri  may  under 
its  law,  exclude  an  Illinois  corporation,  and  may  under  a  foreign 
treaty,  be  compelled  to  admit  an  English  company  of  like  kind.  In 
practice  this  is  not  an  improbable  result.  In  theory  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated.  .  .  .While  in  some  directions 
the  tendency  to  centralization  is  ill  advised  and  regrettable,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  interstate  commerce  of  our  country  will  not  be  or 
feel  secure,  until  it  has  the  protection  of  national  law,  as  it  has  here- 
tofore felt  the  chastisement  of  that  law." 


THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  AS  A  STATE 

TAX. 

THE  NEGATIVE  VIEW. 

BY  HOWARD  T.  LEWIS. 

THERE  is  no  question  before  the  American  people  to-day  that 
is  more  vital  and  at  the  same  time  more  perplexing  than  that 
of  the  general  property  tax.  And  yet  of  all  the  unsolved  problems 
there  is  none  that  receives  comparatively  so  little  attention,  or  about 
which  the  mass  of  people  know  so  little.  Though  economists,  State 
Commissioner,  and  financiers  of  every  class  have  been  working  on 
this  enigma  for  over  a  century,  the  average  individual  knows  little 
or  nothing  about  it,  and,  what  is  more,  he  does  not  seek  to  enlighten 
himself.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  apathy,  it  is  in  more  than 
one  way  a  dangerous  thing.  In  the  first  place  the  body  politic  ought 
to  know  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  problem  that  touches  every 
citizen  in  a  more  vital  way,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  others,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  enlightenment  if  for  no  other  reason.  And  in  the 
second  place  this  heedlessness  is  apt  to  create  the  fallacious  impres- 
sion that  the  problem  is  neither  a  very  pressing  one  nor  a  very 
troublesome  one. 

Yet  as  administered  in  the  vast  majority  of  states  to-day,  the 
general  property  tax  is  without  a  single  friend.  That  the  system  is 
a  "most  miserable  failure"  is  the  one  point  upon  which  most  students 
of  taxation  are  agreed.  But  how  is  the  situation  to  be  remedied, 
is  the  incessant  and  almost  despairing  cry  heard  on  every  hand. 

There  are  still  those  who  say  that  the  fault  with  the  general 
property  tax  lies  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the  administration 
thereof.  But  surely  all  the  experience  of  man  has  gone  to  show  that 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  universal  tax  system,  applicable  to  all  forms  and 
phases  of  government,  the  contrary  is  true.  The  European  countries 
after  over  a  century  of  experimentation  and  after  having  investi- 
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gated  the  problem  from  every  conccival)lc  standpoint,  have,  ahnost 
without  exception  abandoned  it,  substituting  an  income  tax,  a  habi- 
tation tax,  or  some  combination  of  tax  systems. 

There  is  not  a  tax  commission  nor  a  state  legislature  in  the 
United  States  to-day  that  has  not  been  seeking  for  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils,  and  yet 
in  the  terms  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  they  "are 
as  far  from  reaching  such  a  solution  to-day  as  they  were  when  they 
first  began."  The  experience  of  all  nations  who  have  tried  the  plan 
has  been  that  the  system  will  work  fairly  well  in  new  countries, 
but  as  the  community  progresses  and  new  and  more  complex  forms 
of  industries  present  themselves,  slowly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
inevitably,  the  general  property  tax  breaks  down  until  it  must 
eventually  be  superseded  by  some  more  advanced  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, or  at  least  so  completely  modified  as  to  be  scarcely  reognized. 
Consequently  we  must  look  for  the  remedy,  in  part,  if  not  in  its  en- 
tirety, outside  of  the  general  property  tax  system. 

Without  stopping  to  outline  the  reforms  in  detail,  let  me  sketch 
in  a  very  general  way,  the  lines  along  which  the  most  advanced 
experts  have  been  working.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  a  panacea 
for  all  economic  ills  growing  out  of  this  problem.  I  shall  not  de- 
velop a  complete  remedy  for  local  ills,  nor  suggest  a  detailed  plan 
for  raising  state  revenue.  I  shall  merely  show,  in  the  light  of  the 
best  obtainable  evidence,  what  the  first  step  should  be. 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  has  said,  "In  at- 
tempting to  get  away  from  the  general  property  tax,  modern  nations 
have  been  confronted  with  two  fundamental  problems.  The  first  is 
that  by  bringing  about  greater  justice,  in  distributing  the  burden  of 
taxation  among  the  various  classes  of  the  community.  The  second 
is  that  of  correctly  apportioning  the  resulting  revenue  among  the 
various  spheres  of  government."  Herein  lies  the  whole  problem. 
But  under  the  plan  to  be  suggested,  the  second  proposition  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  disappears  entirely  in  so  far  as  the  State 
and  local  governments  are  concerned.  The  solution  depends  upon 
one  great  fundamental  principle  which  up  to  the  present  day  has 
been  almost  unknown,  but  upon  the  recognition  of  which  depends  the 
equity  and  justice  sought  for  in  the  distribution  of  the  necessary 
burdens  of  taxation.    That  principle  is  the  separation  of  sources. 

To  quote  the  California  Tax  Commission,  in  its  report  of  1906: 
"Separation  of  sources  means  that  the  counties  ^nd  local  government 
shall  tax  only  the  private  or  individual  real  estate  and  tangible 
property  within  their  boundaries,- — property,  that  is,  which  is  clearly 
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and  distinctly  localized.  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  tax  those 
industries  and  classes  of  property  sometimes  called  corporate  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  private  or  individual  industries  and  properties." 
And  further,  that  anything  that  shall  be  taxed  for  state  purposes 
shall  be  strictly  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  us  consider  this  proposed  solution  from  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  standpoints. 

First,  separation  of  sources  is  theoretically  sound,  because  the 
two  forms  of  government, — the  state  and  the  local, — are  by  their  in- 
herent natures  so  different,  that  any  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary 
revenue  required  by  both  from  one  and  the  same  source,  can  but 
afford  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  two 
governments  have  separate  functions  and  separate  powers.  Just 
consider  this  difference  a  little  further,  and  see  where  it  leads  to 
in  the  matter  of  taxation. 

The  activities  of  the  local  government  redound  directly  and  pe- 
culiarly to  the  benefits  of  local  individuals  and  local  interests.  The 
protection  of  property  by  police  and  fire  departments,  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  streets,  bridges  and  the  like, — these  are  the 
duties  of  the  local  authorities,  because  the  benefits  derived  from  them 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  state  at  large.  They  enhance  and 
sustain  the  value  of  local  industries,  local  real  estate,  and  local  per- 
sonalty. This  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  sole  ground  for  making 
the  expenses  of  the  local  government  a  local  charge.  The  proposed 
separation  would  make  but  little  change  here.  It  proposes  still  to 
make  local  expenses  a  local  charge,  but  further,  it  proposes  to  re- 
lieve purely  local  property  from  state  taxes  and  the  expenses  of 
general  activities,  the  benefits  of  which  do  not  directly  accrue  to 
any  particular  local  interest. 

How  is  it  with  the  state  government?  Its  activities  are  broad 
and  general ;  its  duties,  in  the  main,  legislative.  It  provides  a  code 
of  laws,  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  its  territory.  It  provides 
certain  laws  under  which  business  is  conducted.  It  permits  and 
controls  great  corporations.  It  administers  to  such  institutions  as 
are  in  no  sense  local  in  character,  such  as  state  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  and  state  penitentiaries.  In  other  words 
the  state  cares  for  all  those  interests  that  are  too  large  or  too  gen- 
eral for  the  local  government  to  handle. 

And  note  this,  just  as  in  the  local  commonwealth  we  find  local 
real  estate  and  local  interests  upon  which  to  levy  our  taxes  for  the 
securing  of  local  revenues,  so  we  find  corresponding  almost  pre- 
cisely with  the  general  activities  of  the  state,  great  state  industries 
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and  broad  state  interests,  as,  for  instance,  the  property  and  business 
of  the  great  pubHc-service  corporations  whose  business  pervades  the 
state,  (as  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,)  whose  business  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  any  one  lo- 
cality. These  industrial  corporations  are  distinctly  and  peculiarly  the 
creatures  of  the  state  because  it  is  through  state  enactment  only  that 
they  are  permitted  to  exist,  and  it  is  to  the  state  and  not  to  the 
local  authorities  that  we  turn  for  their  regulation  and  control.  They 
serve  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  there  is  little  or  nothing 
localized  about  them.  Nor  do  they  derive  benefit,  in  the  same  pe- 
culiar and  direct  manner  as  do  local. interests,  from  the  activities 
of  the  local  government,  save,  perhaps,  through  their  local  fran- 
chises. These  great  classes  of  corporations  are  so  broad  in  their 
activities,  their  property  holdings  are  so  great,  and  their  stock- 
holders' so  widely  scattered  that  the  propriety  of  taxing  them  where 
by  some  accident  of  organization  or  legal  enactment  their  head  office 
may  be  or  their  property  may  be,  is  obviously  illogical.  As  the  New 
Jersey  Tax  Commissioner  says  in  his  report  for  1905  in  speaking  of 
railroad  and  canal  holdings,  (representative  of  corporate  property)  : 
"This  peculiarity  of  the  property  in  question  constitutes  it  a  legitimate 
class  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  a  class  which,  in  order  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  must  be  treated  separately." 

Not  even  the  casual  observer  can  fail  to  recognize  this  inherent 
difference  between  the  state  and  the  local  government.  Nor  can  he 
fail  to  see  that  going  hand-in-hand  with  each  is  a  class  of  taxables 
peculiar  to  it  and  inseparable  from  it  by  the  very  nature  of  its  organi- 
zation. This  being  true,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  theo- 
retically, at  least,  each  should  raise  the  revenue  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  from  those  industries  and  those  interests  that  corre- 
spond so  exactly  with  it. 

Turning  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  consideration  of 
the  question,  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  general  property  tax  has 
been  sought  in  the  creation  of  State  Boards  of  Equalization,  with 
power  to  raise  or  lower  the  assessed  valuation  of  any  county,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  uniformity  of  taxation.  Have  these  boards  proven 
effective?  They  have  been  tried  in  thirty-one  states  of  the  union 
and  have  utterly  failed  to  remedy  the  conditions  in  any  state  in 
which  they  have  been  employed.  The  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization  says,  "The  strife  between  counties  has  not  ceased,  and 
in  all  probabilities  will  not,  as  long  as  assessors  are  elected,  or  selfish- 
ness remains  a  passion  in  the  human  breast."  In  a  late  report  the 
State  Assessor  of  New  York  made  this  statement:  "No  board  of 
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officials,  however  diligent  or  however  conversant  they  may  be  with 
the  subject,  can  make  equalization  which  to  themselves  will  be  ab- 
solutely satisfactory."  David  A.  Wells  says:  "The  most  intelligent 
members  of  such  boards  have  recorded  their  opinions,  that  it  is  im- 
possible under  the  present  system,  to  effect  any  just  distribution  of 
the  incidents  of  taxation." 

And  just  here  will  appear  the  first  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  separation.  It  would  abolish  at  once  the  friction  and 
annoyance  of  the  vain  attempt  to  equalize  among  the  different  coun- 
ties. It  is  self-evident  that  if  separation  of  sources  be  effected,  a 
state  board  of  equalization  would  be  unnecessary,  since  the  evils 
which  called  them  into  being, — the  incentive  for  undervaluation,  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  the  resulting  friction  among  the  counties, — 
these,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
system,  because  the  counties  would  not  need  to  contribute  toward  the 
state  expenses  according  to  apportionment  made  by  state  officials, 
based  on  local  assessments,  as  is  largely  the  case  at  present.  Sepa- 
ration means  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  this  everlasting  piling 
up  of  rate  on  rate  on  the  same  subjects  and  on  the  same  foundation 
that  is  the  bane  of  our  present  system  of  taxation. 

The  second  great  advantage  to  be  gained  through  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  system,  is  that  the  different  taxing  districts  could 
then  have  practically  local  option  in  matters  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  taxes.  The  local  governments  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  away  from  the  general  property  tax  as  at  present 
administered  in  the  smaller  taxing  units,  benefiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  all  of  the  other  local  taxing  districts. 

Can  this  be  done  now?  No.  The  state  laws  prescribe  to  the 
last  conceivable  thing,  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  taxed.  No 
change  can  even  be  made  "zmthin  the  present  system  itself,  save  to 
a  very  limited  degree,  and  then  only  through  the  long  and  compli- 
cated process  of  getting  a  law  enacted  instituting  the  change.  To 
give  local  option  without  separation  would  cause  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. 

The  point  is  simply  this.  There  has  never  been  before  in  all 
history  such  a  crying  need  of  reform  in  matters  of  local  taxation, 
not  a  greater  demand  for  it.  It  is  at  local  conditions  that  we  direct 
most  of  our  attention,  because  it  is  there  that  the  evils  are  most 
glaring,  and  there  that  the  problem  touches  us  most  closely. 

Reform  must  come,  but  it  must  come  gradually,  and  the  first 
step  must  be  separation  of  sources,  for  with  that  can  come  quietly 
and  easily  local  option.    Then  the  local  governments  may  undertake 
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the  much  needed  reform  unhampered  by  unnecessary  state  inter- 
ference. Then  experiments  may  be  tried  and  proposals  investigated, 
whenever  the  people  by  a  referendum  vote  so  express  their  wish. 
If  the  experiment  fails  a  city  or  a  county  suffers,  temporarily,  not 
a  state  for  a  much  longer  time.  And  if  it  succeeds  a  whole  nation 
benefits  as  a  result.  This  point  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  upholding 
separation. 

This  plan  is  not  a  mere  theory, — it  has  been  tried  in  many 
places  and  has  been  conceded  by  all  experts  to  be  the  most  perfect 
system  known.  It  is  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  Prussian  tax 
system.  Canada  has  tried  it,  notably  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
its  success  has  been  unparalleled.  The  number  of  states  in  our 
own  country  that  seek  improvements  in  separation,  partial  or  com- 
plete, increases  every  year.  lYo  state  or  country  that  has  tried  sepa- 
ration has  abandoned  it. 

Take  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneer  in  the  movement,  where  sepa- 
ration has  been  in  effect,  to  softie  extent  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
W.  P.  Snyder,  auditor  general  of  Pennsylvania,  says  (in  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer)  :  "We  think  Pennsylvania  has  the  best  system 
for  state  taxation  purposes  of  any  state  in  the  country." 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  1899  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "After  another  year's  experience  and  study  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  this  state,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  while  some 
modifications  might  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  the  general  scheme 
of  state  taxation  is  a  good  one  and  would  advise  its  continuance. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  superior  to  our  scheme  in  existence 
in  any  state,  and  while  it  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  nothing 
better  could  be  devised,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  one  has  thus  far 
proposed  any  thing  anywhere  near  its  equal." 

The  New  York  Special  Tax  Commission  in  its  report  of  Jan- 
uary of  last  year,  says:  "It  is  for  these  reasons  that  your  commission 
believe  that  we  should  maintain  the  separation  of  sources  as  be- 
tween state  and  local  revenue." 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  (1901)  in  summar- 
izing the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  created  to  inquire  into  the 
problem  in  New  York,  and  which  made  its  report  in  1900,  sav,  "The 
committee  formed  the  opinion,  which  it  positively  expressed,  that 
the  most  practical  reform  in  the  existing  tax  laws  of  the  state  lies 
in  the  direction  of  raising  state  revenues  otherwise  than  by  direct 
levy  upon  the  assessed  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  bv 
annual  bills,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  such  a  political  entity  as  a  state  should  have  independent 
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jurisdiction  into  which  it  alone  may  go,  and  from  which  it  may 
reahze  sufficient  revenue  for  its  own  support." 

In  the  final  report  of  the  West  Virginia  Tax  Commission  for 
1902,  we  find,  "Early  in  its  deliberations  the  Commission  was  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  raising  revenues  sufficient  for  general 
state  purposes  and  for  the  state's  share  of  the  support  of  free  schools 
without  levying  any  tax  upon  property,  real  or  personal,  within  the 
state." 

In  addition  to  these,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  almost 
complete  separation,  while  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont  and 
Delaware  all  have  separation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  divorce- 
ment becoming  greater  each  year.  A  Maryland  Tax  Commission 
urged  separation  as  early  as  1888.  The  California  Tax  Commission, 
in  the  report  of  1906,  urged  it  as  the  reform  most  needed  of  all,  and 
upon  which  all  subsequent  reform  must  be  based.  Political  Econ- 
omists, financiers,  and  students  everywhere  see  in  it  the  only 
sane  solution  of  the  problem.  And  all  this  without  the  additional 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  local  option.  As  for  its  success,  we  need 
only  glance  at  the  rapid  strides  being  made  yearly  wherever  it  is  in 
effect,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  its  desirability. 

This  can  show  but  one  thing,  that  the  tendency  of  all  reform 
in  taxation  is  toward  separation,  that  in  the  most  advanced  states 
it  has  become  firmly  embedded  in  the  system,  and  is  recognized  as 
the  fundamental  principle  in  it. 

Separation,  then,  must  form  the  basic  principle  upon  which  any 
successful  reform  in  taxation  must  be  based.  But  the  question  imme- 
diately arises,  where  will  the  line  of  demarkation  be  drawn,  and 
upon  which  sources  shall  each  be  allowed  to  draw?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek — follow  the  example  of  every  other  state  that  has 
ever  embraced  separation, — relegate  the  general  property  tax  to 
the  local  communities,  and  draw  the  state  revenue  chiefly  from  taxes 
on  corporations,  together  with  certain  other  special  taxes. 

Why  this  division?  Because  as  yet  no  adequate  substitute  has 
been  found  for  the  general  property  tax  as  a  local  tax,  and  because 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  that  is  where  it  belongs.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  have  shown  earlier  in  this  article,  corporate  property  is 
closely  allied  to  state  government.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  local  authorities  unable  to  handle  this  class 
of  property.    Let  me  illustrate. 

The  attempt  has  been  raade  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  states 
to  tax  great  corporations  through  their  local  assessors,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  signal  failure  in  every  case.     The  reason  why  it 
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should  be  so  is  very  evident.  How  can  a  city  or  a  county  assess 
with  any  degree  of  equity  or  justice  on  that  portion  of  a  great  cor- 
poration, whoses  business  may  even  be  interstate,  that  Hes  within 
its  small  territory?  The  assessors  can  see  but  a  small  part,  and  not 
the  whole.  It  is  like  attempting  to  judge  the  value  of  an  entire 
building  through  the  study  of  one  brick.  Is  it  just  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  have  it  so — its  property  valued,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  men 
unfamiliar  with  their  work,  and  a  different  value  placed  upon  the 
same  subject  in  every  county  in  which  it  is  assessed? 

What  makes  the  matters  still  worse,  it  has  been  recognized 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  many  different  classes  of  corpora- 
tions cannot  be  successfully  taxed  by  one  and  the  same  method. 
The  local  assessors  being  engaged,  as  they  must  necessarily  be, 
largely  in  the  administration  of  local  taxes,  cannot  be  safely  or  wisely 
entrusted  with  several  other  sorts  of  taxes.  "Nor  have  these 
ofificials  shown  any  ability  in  the  past,"  says  the  Massachusetts  Tax 
Commission,  "to  cope  with  these  broader  matters  of  taxation." 
And  it  goes  on  to  say,  "Wherever  it  is  attempted,  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence indeed  that  they  do  not  have  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some 
sort  of  a  state  board  to  obtain  any  degree  of  equality,  uniformity, 
or  justice." 

To  establish  this  point  still  more  firmly,  allow  me  to  present 
two  instances  to  illustrate  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  local  assessors 
to  value  one  form  of  corporate  property,  viz.,  railroads.  According 
to  the  New  York  Tax  Commission,  the  assessment  of  the  same 
identical  railroad  in  two  adjoining  and  strikingly  similar  counties 
varied  $25,000  per  mile  of  track  (Wells).  The  state  of  Wisconsin 
offers  even  a  more  striking  case.  In  Waukesha  county  of  that  state 
the  assessment  of  one  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  state  varied 
$90,000  per  mile  of  track,  and  this  within  the  same  county,  the 
assessment  being  made  by  township  assessors. 

These  are  but  specific  illustrations,  but  to  show  this  sort  of  thing 
is  universal  wherever  the  local  assessment  of  corporate  property 
is  tried,  see  also  what  the  Industrial  Commission  says  about  the 
state  of  Texas,  "Valuations  of  different  roads  are  very  unequal, 
and  those  of  the  same  road  vary  greatly  in  different  counties.  As 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  each  corporation  strives  for  low  assess- 
ments, and  corporations  do  not  seem  to  object  to  this  inequality." 

And  one  thing  further.  It  is  as  the  Commission  from  New 
York  in  its  report  for  1907  says,  "It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
a  local  assessment  and  collection  of  most  classes  of  taxation,  outside 
of  the  real  estate  tax,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  effective  than  if 
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the  assessment  and  collection  are  put  in  the  hands  of  state  officials. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  amply  attested  by  our  experience  in 
New  York  with  the  liquor  license  tax,  the  special  franchise  tax,  and 
the  corporation  taxes." 

Both  experience  and  logic  would,  therefore,  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  step,  taken  gradually,  perhaps,  yet  aiming  at  ultimate  com- 
plete divorcement  of  the  sources  of  revenue  to  be  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  much  needed  reform.  Working  out  this  principle 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  plan  may  be  developed  which,  if 
not  absolutely  perfect,  will,  at  least,  be  relatively  better  than  the 
existing  one,  and  so  far  superior  to  general  property  tax,  as  now 
administered,  that  we  can  feel  satisfied  with  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
improvement  of  present  conditions  and  one  which  will  prepare  the 
way  for  further  changes  as  opportunities  present  themselves  and 
needs  arise. 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE  PLEROMA. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 
[continued.] 

GNOSTICISM  AND  THE  PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION. 

WE  call  Christianity  the  grandchild  of  paganism  because  there 
is  an  intermediate  link  between  Christianity  and  the  ancient 
polytheistic  paganism  of  Graeco-Roman  mythology.  Ancient  pagan- 
ism represents  a  stage  in  the  religious  development  of  mankind 
which  has  become  typical  for  all  religions  characterized  by  being 
limited  to  well-defined  boundaries.  These  boundaries  were  very 
narrow  in  the  beginning.  There  were  state  religions  in  Athens,  in 
Sparta,  in  Ephesus,  in  Syracuse,  in  Rome,  in  the  several  cities  of 
Egypt,  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the  great  centers  of  population  in 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Phoenicia  etc.,  and  the  mass  of  people  in  each 
district  came  little  in  contact  with  their  neighbors.  But  as  trade  and 
commerce  expanded,  people  of  different  cities  became  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  their  several  religious  views.  The  different 
legends  were  retold  in  foreign  countries  and  persisted  there,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  side  by  side  with  the  native  religion.  We  know 
that  much  confusion  originated  in  this  way ;  e.  g.,  the  genealogies 
of  the  gods  were  different  in  different  cities,  and  so  were  the  mar- 
riage relations  between  gods  and  goddesses.  Thus  in  Greece  when 
the  different  local  traditions  were  combined  and  systematized,  the 
conflicting  traditions  were  adjusted  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  the  religious  development  took  place.  It 
is  in  this  shape  that  Greek  mythology  has  been  preserved  in  the 
well-known  poem  of  Hesiod,  and  students  of  classic  lore  are  some- 
times puzzled  by  the  many  contradictions. 

It  frequently  happened  that  the  same  god  or  goddess  was  called 
by  different  names  in  dift'erent  localities.  In  one  country  one  fea- 
ture was  developed,  and  in  another,  others ;  and  the  legends  told  of 
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them  were  so  modified  that  when  they  were  retold  and  compared, 
the  several  devotees  no  longer  recognized  that  these  figures  had  once 
been  the  same.  So  we  know  that  Astarte,  Aphrodite  or  Venus 
developes  one  feature  of  the  great  female  divinity  while  Hera, 
Athene  and  Artemis  develop  others.  The  Babylonian  Istar  com- 
bined all  of  them  and  yet  the  Greek  worshiper  saw  no  resemblance 
between  Artemis  and  Athene.  The  same  is  true  of  such  heroines 
as  Danae,  Andromeda,  lo,  and  others.  This  state  of  affairs  naturally 
tended  to  obscure  the  issues. 

A  similar  state  of  confusion  existed  in  Egypt,  where  we  are 
unable  to  present  a  perfectly  consistent  mythology  of  the  popular 
gods.  The  official  priests  in  ancient  On,  or  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
Heliopolis,  made  an  attempt  to  settle  all  disputes  and  to  system- 
atize Egyptian  religion,  but  their  creed  does  not  solve  all  difficulties, 
nor  does  it  help  us  to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  previous  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  religious  development  of  mankind  could 
not  halt  at  this  stage  of  a  unification  of  the  mythologies  of  the 
several  nations.  When  the  differences  of  nationality  and  language 
ceased  to  constitute  dividing  lines,  the  problem  of  adjustment  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  renewed  form,  and  this  happened  in  the  history 
of  the  antique  world  through  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  Empire  a  number  of  Greek  king- 
doms were  established.  The  old  barriers  that  had  separated  the 
East  and  the  West  had  been  removed,  and  a  new  period  originated 
in  which  Eastern  lore  became  known  in  the  West,  and  Western 
views  superseded  and  modified  the  traditions  of  the  hoary  Eastern 
civilization.  This  Hellenistic  period  affected  religion  more  than  is 
commonly  known,  and  the  period  from  Alexander's  overthrow  of 
the  Persian  Empire  to  the  time  of  Christ  was  the  preparatory  stage 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  religion  that  was  destined  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  exchange  of  thought  that  took  place  between  the  East  and 
the  West  discredited  the  belief  in  the  traditional  gods.  The  old 
priesthood  lost  its  hold  on  the  people,  and  complaints  of  infidelity 
were  heard  everywhere ;  but  the  cause  was  not  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  a  decay,  but  rather  an  expanse  of  the  religious  spirit. 

Even  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  we  notice 
a  strong  influence  of  Eastern  religion  upon  ancient  Hellas  which 
found  expression  not  only  in  philosophy  (e.  g.,  Pythagoreanism) 
but  also  in  religious  institutions,  mainly  in  the  mysteries  such  as 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis  and  in  other  cities.     They  fascinated  the 
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Greek  mind,  for  they  taught  more  plainly  than  the  ancient  myths 
the  eternal  repetition  of  the  life  of  nature,  deriving  therefrom  an 
evidence  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  promise  of  which  was 
held  out  to  the  initiates  in  dramatic  performances  and  suggested 
through  allegories.  We  know  that  ears  of  wheat,  phallic  symbols, 
and  other  emblems  of  regeneration  played  an  important  part  in  the 
mysteries.  There  were  ablutions  or  baptisms,  the  lighting  of  torches, 
the  blindfolding  of  the  initiated  and  the  removal  of  the  veil,  exhibit- 
ing a  vision  of  deep  significance ;  there  were  trials  and  tribulations 
finding  their  climax  in  a  descent  into  the  underworld,  and  finally 
a  great  rejoicing  at  the  conquest  of  life  over  death. 

In  their  later  stages  of  development,  the  mysteries  incorporated 
more  and  more  a  great  moral  earnestness,  for  we  find  purity  of  life 
and  freedom  from  guilt  demanded  as  the  most  indispensable  con- 
dition for  participation  in  the  bliss  that  was  to  be  gained  through 
initiation.  All  this  infiltration  of  Oriental  lore  into  Western  coun- 
tries took  place  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
would  have  continued  even  if  Alexander  had  not  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, but  here  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  catastrophe  hastened  the 
historical  process  that  was  slowly  preparing  itself  in  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  modern  England  is  similar, 
and  in  this  respect  we  may  compare  Alexander's  expedition  to  the 
invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  England.  Norman  words 
and  Norman  civilization  had  invaded  the  Saxon  kingdom  long  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest,  and  might  have  produced  by  a  slow  and 
peaceful  process  some  kind  of  modern  English,  such  as  we  have  it 
now.  But  the  Norman  conquest  was  a  catastrophe  in  which  the 
factors  at  work  gained  a  free  play  by  an  overthrow  of  the  retarding 
conservatism  and  thus  hastened  the  process  that  was  actually  going 
on.  The  old  Saxon  England  could  not  have  remained  isolated  and 
would  have  modified  its  institutions  as  well  as  its  language  under 
the  influence  of  continental  Europe.  With  or  without  the  Norman 
conquest  its  destiny  was  in  all  main  features  foreordained  and  the 
same  law  of  history  holds  good  in  other  cases,  especially  in  the 
formation  of  the  religion  of  Europe  which  we  call  Christianity. 

When  the  barriers  of  the  different  countries  broke  down  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  religious  movement  spread  during 
the  Elellenistic  period  over  the  Mediterranean  countries  which  re- 
ceived no  definite  name,  but  in  its  religio-philosophical  form,  may 
best  be  characterized  as  pre-Christian  gnosticism.  While  gnosticism 
is  generally  treated  as  a  phase  in  the  development  of  Christianity, 
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we  insist  that  it  existed  before  Christianity.  Its  beginnings  lie  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ  and  it  reached  its  maturity  before 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles. 

Biblical  scholars  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  abound  in  the  most  important  terms 
of  gnostic  philosophy.  We  will  mention  here  only  such  gnostic 
notions  as  the  doctrine  of  the  three  bodies,  the  corporeal  body,  the 
psychical  body  and  the  spiritual  body ;  the  ideas  of  the  pleroma,  the 
fulfilment  or  the  fulness  of  the  time ;  of  the  parousia,  the  presence  of 
the  saving  deity ;  of  the  mysteries ;  and  there  are  some  others  all  of 
which  are  presupposed  as  known  to  the  congregations  whom  the 
Apostle  addresses.  He  uses  these  terms  freely  as  known  quantities, 
and  nowhere  deems  it  necessary  to  explain  their  meaning.  This 
proves  that  his  Epistles  represent  the  conclusion  of  a  prior  move- 
ment, the  development  of  gnosticism,  as  much  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  one,  the  formation  of  the  Church  which  is  a  definite  individual- 
ization of  the  preceding  gnosticism. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  the  gnostic  sects  which  pre- 
served some  of  the  original  and  tentative,  or  we  may  say  cruder, 
types  of  the  movement,  were  repudiated  as  heretical,  and  Church 
historians,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  represent  an  older  phase 
than  Christianity,  regarded  them  as  degenerate  rebels.  We  may  well 
assume  that  some  of  the  later  gnostics  were  Christian  heretics,  i.  e., 
they  were  unorthodox  members  of  the  Church  but  assuredly  not  all, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the  later  gnostics 
such  as  the  Manichaeans  had  developed  on  independent  lines  re- 
ligious notions  that  were  not  derived  from,  but  were  parallel  to 
Christianity. 

One  thing  is  sure,  that  the  appearance  of  Christianity  cleared 
the  situation  at  once.  So  far  the  movement  had  developed  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles  around  various  centers  with  general  tendencies, 
all  verging  in  the  same  direction.  The  world  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation and  the  idea  that  the  saviour  had  come  acted  like  a  reagent 
which  caused  the  turbid  ingredients  to  settle.  To  use  another  al- 
legory we  may  say  that  pre-Christian  gnosticism  was  like  a  liquid 
ready  for  crystallization,  as  for  instance  a  cup  of  water  chilled  much 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  walls  of  the  vessel  being  smooth, 
the  water  does  not  crystallize,  but  as  soon  as  a  straw  is  dipped  into 
the  water  a  point  of  attachment  is  given  around  which  the  ice  forms 
and  the  water  of  the  whole  cup  freezes  with  great  rapidity.  When 
St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  definite  issue  was 
raised  which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  forced  all  gnostics  to  take 
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issue  with  it.  The  hazy  and  vague  conception  of  a  Christ  appeared 
here  actuahzed  as  a  tangible  personahty  which  had  either  to  be 
rejected  or  accepted. 

All  minds  of  a  religious  nature  were  full  of  expectancy  and  in 
the  circles  of  Jewish  gnostics  the  expected  saviour  had  already  been 
identified  with  the  Messiah  and  was  called  Christ.  The  term  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Solomonic  psalms  which  were  sung  as  hymns  in 
the  synagogue  of  Alexandria  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  So  we  see 
that  a  vague  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christ  existed  long  before 
Paul  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  he.  In  the  New 
Testament,  mention  is  made  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  by  name  Apol- 
los,  a  gnostic  teacher  who  was  well  versed  in  expounding  the  scrip- 
tures and  knew  all  about  "the  Lord,"  but  he  had  not  yet  heard  of 
Jesus.  A  few  lines  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviii,  24-25)  throw 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  situation.     They  read  thus: 

"And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This 
man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  being  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John." 

Apollos  was  converted  to  the  belief  of  St.  Paul,  as  is  stated  in 
verse  26 :  "And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue :  whom 
when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and 
expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  The  con- 
version of  Apollos  consisted  simply  in  this,  that  henceforth  when 
he  expounded  "the  way  of  the  Lord"  he  identified  the  Lord  with 
Jesus,  as  we  read  in  verse  28 :  "For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  publickly,  shewing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

Of  Gnostic  sects  we  will  mention  the  Zabians,  the  Ophites,  and 
the  Simonians,  all  of  which  are  pre-Christian,  although  we  know 
them  mainly  in  later  forms  of  their  development,  or  from  the  polem- 
ical literature  of  Christian  authors. 

THE  MAND.EANS  AND  ZABIANS. 

An  old  form  of  gnosticism  which  has  its  home  in  Babylon  and  is 
still  in  existence,  is  the  religion  of  the  Mandaeans  who  worship  as 
their  saviour  a  personification  of  the  gnosis  under  the  name  j\Ianda 
d'Hajje,  the  Enlightenment  of  Life.  Remnants  of  this  sect  still 
exist  in  the  swamp  districts  of  Mesopotamia  and  in  Persian  Khu- 
sistan.     They   claim  to  be   Zubba.  i.   e.,   Zabians,^   or   "Baptizers," 
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whereby  they  mean  to  estabhsh  an  historical  connection  with  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Though  this  claim  has  been  suspected 
of  being  invented  to  gain  the  respect  and  toleration  of  the  Moham- 
medan authorities,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Zabian  or  Bap- 
tizer  sect  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era 
must  be  regarded  as  a  kindred  movement  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  Jews,  for  the  Zabian  creed  bears  many  resemblances  to  the 
gnosticism  of  the  educated  people  of  Asia  Minor  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  prophet  of  the  Zabians  in  Palestine  was  John,  sur- 
named  "the  Baptizer,"  or  as  we  now  say,  "the  Baptist."  He  was 
one  of  their  leaders,  perhaps  their  chief  leader  in  the  times  of  Christ, 
but  Ave  need  not  for  that  reason  assume  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  for  the  Zabians  counted  many  adherents  outside  of  Pales- 
tine, in  Samaria  as  well  as  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  when  the  apostles 
began  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  They  were  called  the  disciples,^ 
and  when  we  read  the  passages  referring  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Gospel,  we  are  involuntarily  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
written  to  gain  converts  among  the  Zabians.  No  doubt  that  many 
Zabians  were  gained  for  Christianity,  but  large  numbers  kept  aloof 
and  fortified  themselves  against  further  inroads  of  Christian  pros- 
elytism  by  an  intense  hatred  which  shows  itself  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Mandseans. 

In  their  complicated  system  Manda  d'Hajje  is  again  and  again 
incarnated  for  the  sake  of  salvation,  his  visible  image  on  earth  is 
called  Hibil,  and  he  appeared  last  in  John  the  Baptist,  called  Yahya. 
This  Yahya  baptized  Yishu  M'shiha  (i.  e.,  Jesus),  a  false  Messiah. 
To  remedy  the  mistake,  Anush  'Uthra,  a  younger  brother  of  Hibil, 
came  down  to  earth,  and  while  Yahya  was  slain  by  the  Jews  the 
false  prophet  was  crucified.  Then  Anush  'Uthra  punished  the  Jews 
by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation. 

The  Mandasan  religion  is  an  extremely  complicated  system 
which  in  its  present  form  bristles  with  polemics  against  Christian- 
ity and  Mohammedanism,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nucleus 
of  this  queer  faith  in  its  main  tenets  is  derived  from  ancient  Baby- 
lonian sources,  and  many  of  its  points  of  resemblance  to  Christian- 
ity must  be  explained  as  parallel  formations. 

If  the  religious  tenor  of  a  religion  is  best  known  from  the  hymns 
which  the  devotees  sing,  we  must  look  upon  Mandseism  as  a  Baby- 
lonian faith  which  had  broadened  by  the  acquisition  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  age  as  it  was  imported  into  Mesopotamia  from  the 
east,  i.  e.,  Iran  and  India;  the  extreme  west,  Hellas  and  also  Asia 

*  fiaOriTal. 
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Minor;  and  from  the  soutliwcst,  I\t;v|)t.  Pak-stine  and  Syria.  The 
foundation  remained  the  same,  the  world-conception  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, as  modihed  by  Persian  monotheism,  ncnv  commonly  called  Maz- 
daism  or  Zoroastrianism.  The  ])rayers  of  the  Mandieans  retain  the 
rino-  of  the  ancient  P)abylonian  hymns. 

For  all  we  know  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  .MandcCan  relij^ion 
originated  under  Indian  influence  and  the  word  nianda,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Greek  term  i!;iiosis,  i.  e.,  cognition,  knowledge,  or 
enlightenment,  may  be  a  translation  of  the  Buddhist  bodhi. 

THE  OPHITES   OR  NAAS.^^ANS. 

One  of  the  strangest  gnostic  sects  are  the  snake-worshipers, 
called  Ophites  or  NaaScTans,"  whose  pre-Christian  existence  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  and  here  even  the  old  Neander  when  referring 
to  the  probability  that  their  founder  Euphrates*  lived  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  says : 

"We  would  thus  be  led  to  assume  a  pre-Christian  gnosis  which 
afterwards  partly  received  Christian  elements,  partly  opposed  theiu 
with  hostility." 

Like  the  Zabians,  the  (  )phites  are  of  pagan  origin  and  incorpo- 
rated traces  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Persian,  Eg\ptian,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Indian  notions.  The  snake  is  originally  the  symbol  of  good- 
ness and  of  wholesome  life,  the  good  demon,'''  as  we  find  him  repre- 
sented on  the  Abraxas  gems.  The  snake  was  sacred  to  Hygsea.  the 
goddess  of  health,  and  also  to  /Esculapius,  the  god  of  healing.  We 
can  not  doubt  that  the  brazen  serpent  which  was  erected  bv  Moses 
for  the  healing  of  the  people  had  a  similar  meaning,  and  scraphiui 
in  the  original  Hebrew  means  serpent-spirits. 

In  Christianity  the  snake  of  paradise  is  identified  with  the 
principle  of  evil,  represented  in  Parseeism  by  the  dragon  :  and  so 
the  Christians  were  greatly  ofifended  at  the  idea  of  revering  the 
snake  as  the  symbol  of  divine  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Ophites,  as  also  the  Zabians,  regarded  the  Jewish  God.  whom  thev 
called  laldabaoth,  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  creator  of  material 
existence  and  of  evil,  and  they  pointed  out  that  the  snake  promised 
to  Adam  the  boon  of  the  gnosis,  i.  e.,  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
^From  the  Greek  o0£s  or  the  Hebrew  '^y^.    Tlie  term  nakJiash  is  the  snake 

of  the  occultists.  Tt  is  tlic  name  of  tlie  constellation  called  the  great  serpent, 
or  the  dragon,  and  the  Picl  of  tlie  verb  iiakhasli  means  "to  practice  sorcerj-, 
or  to  consult  an  oracle ;  to  have  forebodings,  or  receive  omens." 

*  Origcii.  c.  Ccl..  vi.  2S. 
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evil,  which  the  jealous  laldabaoth  tried  to  withhold  from  man.  The 
Ophites  distinguish  between  a  psychical  Christ  and  a  spiritual  Christ.® 
The  former  was  present  in  Jesus  at  his  birth,  it  is  the  lower  form  of 
mind,  but  the  spiritual  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  the  moment 
of  baptism  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  and  abandoned  him  when  the 
passion  began.  This,  they  claim,  explains  also  that  Christ  could  no 
longer  perform  miracles  and  became  a  helpless  victim  of  his  enemies. 

The  Ophites  criticise  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard 
as  the  demiurge,  for  his  many  vices  which  indicate  the  low  character 
of  his  divinity,  especially  his  pride,  jealousy,  envy,  wrath  and  love  of 
vengeance.  The  highest  God,  the  God  of  love  and  mercy,  he  whose 
messenger  is  the  snake,  and  whose  representative  is  the  spiritual 
Christ,  is  absolute  benevolence,  and  he  communicates  himself  lov- 
ingly to  all  things,  even  to  the  inanimate  things  of  nature.  The 
Ophites  say,  as  we  learn  from  Epiphanes  (contra  Haeres,  xxvi.  c.  9)  : 

"When  we  use  the  things  of  nature  as  food,  we  draw  into  us 
the  soul  that  is  scattered  in  them  and  lift  it  up  again  to  its  original 
source." 

In  quoting  this  passage  Neander  comments  on  the  Ophites,  that 
"thus  eating  and  drinking  became  to  them  an  act  of  worship." 

Further  we  read  in  one  of  their  gospels  that  the  Deity  thus  ad- 
dressed those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  him :  "Thou  art  I  and  I 
am  thou.  Where  thou  art  I  am,  and  I  am  in  all  things.  Thou  canst 
gather  me  up  wherever  thou  mayest  desire,  but  when  thou  gatherest 
me  up,  thou  gatherest  up  thyself."'^ 

The  Ophite  doctrines  may  also  contain  traces  of  Indian  in- 
fluence. Bodily  existence  is  regarded  as  evil  per  se ;  and  the  gnosis 
or  enlightenment,  like  the  Buddhist  bodhi,  is  the  means  as  well  as 
the  end  of  salvation.  We  know  their  doctrines  only  as  preserved 
by  their  Christian  critics  and  must  assume  that  the  Ophites  them- 
selves were  perhaps  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
scriptures ;  and  their  identifications  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  with  the 
evil  deity  and  of  the  snake  with  the  principle  of  wisdom  would 
appear  in  a  different,  probably  in  a  better,  light  if  we  could  fall  back 
upon  statements  of  their  belief  as  formulated  by  themselves. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  MANI. 

How  powerful  the  non-Christian  gnosticism  was  appears  from 
the  fact  that  Manichseism,  a  doctrine  that  in  spite  of  its  resemblance 

°  \}/vxik6s  and  TfvevfiaTiKds. 

'  See  Neander,  Germ,  ed.,  p.  246. 
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to  Christianity  originated  from  non-Christian  sources,  could  spread 
so  rapidly  over  the  Roman  empire  in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  and 
remain  a  most  powerful  rival  of  Christianity  down  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Great. 

Mani,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  born  (according  to  Kess- 
ler^)  in  the  year  215-216  A.  D.,  as  the  son  of  Futak®,  a  Persian 
nobleman  of  Ecbatana.  He  was  most  carefully  educated  and  raised 
in  the  faith  of  the  Zabians,  but  being  of  an  intensely  religious  nature, 
he  devoted  himself  to  religious  exercises  and  speculation  and  be- 
came a  reformer.  His  efforts  resulted  in  a  revival  that  gradually 
developed  into  a  new  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  traditions  from 
which  Mani  had  started,  and  this  religion,  called  Manichaeism,  is 
distinguished  not  only  by  devotion  and  earnestness  but  also  by  the 
most  rigorous  asceticism  which  is  but  the  moral  application  of  a 
dualistic  world-conception.  What  interests  us  here  in  the  Mani- 
ch?ean  movement,  is  the  great  similarity  it  bears  to  the  dualistic 
and  ascetic  tendencies  of  Christianity  which  continued  to  influence 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Though  Manichae- 
ism belongs  to  the  Christian  era,  it  is  not  a  Christian  sect ;  it  has 
acquired  its  similarities  to  Christianity  from  other  sources ;  it  is  a 
development  of  impulses  which  started  in  ancient  Babylon  and  its 
relation  to  Christianity  is  more  an  attitude  of  hostility  based  mainly 
upon  rivalry  and  intensified  by  competition. 

Harnack^°  says,  "Manichseism  did  not  originate  on  Christian 
ground ....  It  is  Kessler's  merit  to  have  shown  that  the  ancient 
Babylonian  religion,  the  original  source  of  all  the  gnosis.of  Western 
Asia,  was  the  basis  of  the  Manichasan  system." 

If  Manichaeism  had  not  come  in  contact  with  Christianity  it 
would  in  all  main  points  have  been  the  same  religion,  and  so  we  are 
justified  in  looking  upon  the  Manichaean  movement  as  a  strand  of 
religious  tendencies  which  represents  a  parallel  formation  to  Chris- 
tianity and  which  will  therefore  help  us  to  understand  the  general 
drift  of  the  age. 

THE  SIMONIANS. 

Samaria  seems  to  have  been  a  hot-bed  of  religious  sects,  for 
we  know  that  several  prophets  arose  there  at  the  time  of  Christ  who 
claimed  to  be  Messiahs  of  Israel  and  incarnations  of  God.     Thev 

^Genesis  dcs  Majiichccischen  Religionssystems. 

'  The  Greeks  call  him  UareKtos. 

'"  See  Eiic.  Brit.,  s.  v.  "Manichc-eism,"  Vol.  XV,  p.  485. 
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are  Simon  Magus,  Dosithens,  Cleobolus,  and  Menander,  the  first 
having-  been  the  most  successful  among  them,^^  for  the  sect  which  he 
founded  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Samaria  and  was  still 
flourishing  in  the  second  century. 

Simon  Magus  was  a  gnostic  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  x\cts  of 
the  Apostles,  came  in  contact  with  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  especially 
Philip  and  Peter.  The  very  existence  of  Simon  Magus  in  the  forties 
of  the  first  century,  his  claims  and  doctrines,  prove  that  gnosticism 
antedates  Christianity,  for  even  before  St.  Paul's  conversion,  it  was 
a  powerful  movement  while  the  Christian  Church  was  still  in  its 
infancy. 

We  read  in  Acts  viii.  9-10: 

"But  there  was  a  certain  man,  called  Simon.-  which  beforetime 
in  the  same  city  used  sorcery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria, 
giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one:  To  whom  they  all  gave 
heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man  is  the  great 
power  of  God." 

"The  great  power  of  God,"^-  is  a  gnostic  expression  and  the 
original  reads  literally,  "This  one  is  the  Power  of  God,  the  so-called 
Great  One,"  which  indicates  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  tech- 
nical term. 

We  know  of  the  Simonians  who  worshiped  Simon  Magus  as 
God  incarnate,  through  Ji^istin  Martyr,^^  Clement,  Irenseus,  Hyp- 
polvtus  and  Origen,  also  through  Celsus  as  preserved  by  Origen. 

Their  doctrine  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  they  taught  a  trinity  long  before  the 
Christian  Church  adopted  or  even  began  to  discuss  this  conception 
of  God.  The  founder  of  the  Simonians  continued  to  live  in  Christian 
legend  as  a  kind  of  Antichrist,  and  the  supernatural  power  with 
which  the  faith  of  his  adherents  had  endowed  him,  was  changed 
to  a  charge  of  sorcery  and  black  magic. 

THE    THERAPEUTE.S.    THE    ESSENES,    THE    NAZARENES,    AND 

THE  EBIONITES. 

There  are  some  more  pre-Christian  religious  movements  which 
arc  inspired  bv  the  spirit  of  gnosticism.  In  his  De  vita  coiitcinpla- 
tk'a   I'hilo  tells  us  of  the  Therapeutes  in  Egypt  who  led  a  life  of 

"EiHcbiiis.    IT.  E.  N.,  22. 

'-  OiVos  f:<TTiv  i]  Ai'vafxis  tov  Oeov  ij  KaXovfxti'T]  'SleydXr], 

'■'Justin  MarlsT.  wmtc  a  \)onk  on  .Simon  Magus  entitled  Syntagma,  which 
is  nnfortimatcly  lost,  hut  he  refers  to  him  frequently  in  his  other  writings, 
and  the  main  contents  of  the  Syntagma  has  heen  preserved  by  Iremeus. 
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holiness,  religious  conleitiplaliou  and  (li\'ine  wor.sliip,  anlieipatin}^  so 
much  that  is  commonly  rej^ariled  as  typically  Christian  that  the  date 
and  the  authority  of  the  book  and  even  the  j^enuineness  of  his  re- 
ports have  been  questioned  by  Eusebius  who  discusses  the  problem 
at  leni^th  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (II,  ch.  17),  and  by  others 
who  acce])t  his  ar<T;-uments.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  motive 
for  such  an  intentional  falsification  of  history,  and  after  all  the 
opinion  of  Eusebius  rests  upon  a  very  weak  foundation,  namely  the 
assumption  that  Christian  ideas,  and  with  them  the  aspn-ation  lor 
leading-  a  life  of  holiness  in  the  fashion  of  monks,  can  not  have  ante- 
dated the  Christian  era.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  point  whicli  has 
to  be  conceded.  Even  if  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
Christian  gnosis  which  originated  in  Mesopotamia  and  spread  to 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  and  thence  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
counted  for  nothing,  we  have  still  the  Scriptural  evidence  that  Chris- 
tianity has  developed  from  the  Zabian  movement,  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  by  the  leader  of  the  Zabians  in  Palestine,  and  that  Christ 
was  a  Xazarene.  In  fact  the  Jerusalemitic  Christians  continued 
to  be  called  Xazarenes  even  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

AMien  St.  Paul  visits  Jerusalem  and  creates  a  disturbance  he 
is  accused  before  Felix,  the  governor,  in  these  words:  "For  we  have 
found"  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover  of  sedition  among 
all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes." 

It  is  absolutely  excluded  that  Xazarenes  can  mean  men  born  in 
Xazareth ;  the  word  must  be  the  name  of  a  sect  of  which  Jesus  was 
a  member,  a  sect  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Pella  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
(Pau.  XXX,  7)  and  Jerome  {Epistle  /2,  addressed  to  Augustine). 

The  Essene  communities  constitute  another  unequivocally  pre- 
Christian  sect  with  similar  tendencies  as  the  Xazarenes.  The  two 
sects  are  so  much  alike  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  identical,  but  it  will  be  diflicult  to  bring  proof  for  this  con- 
tention. 

The  Essenes  are  mentioned  l)y  Josephus  (Bell.  J  mi.  II,  8  and 
Aiitiq.  X\'III.  I,  5).  by  Philo  (in  his  Quod  o)nnis  probiis  liber). 
by  Eusebius  (Pr.  Ev.  viii.  11)  who  quotes  from  a  lost  book  of 
Philo's.  and  by  Pliny  (in  his  Hist.  Xat.  \.  17).  They  date  back  to 
the  second  century  B.  C,  and  Josephus  himself  joined  their  com- 
munity for  a  while. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown  and  need  not  concern 
us  now.     Our  main  purpose  is  to  point  out  their  kinship  to  the 
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gnostic  movement  which  is  indicated  by  their  religious  seriousness, 
the  similarity  of  their  views  to  Persian  and  Babylonian  doctrines, 
and  the  ascetic  tendency  of  their  moral  teachings. 

The  Ebionites,  i.  e.,  the  sect  of  "the  poor,"  may  have  been  a 
name  for  the  Nazarenes,  for  it  is  probable  that  Jesus  referred  to  them 
whenever  he  spoke  of  "the  poor."  We  know  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  communists  who  required  those  who  joined  their  ranks  to 
deliver  all  their  property  to  the  authorized  leaders  of  the  sect.  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  the  grewsome  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
who,  having  kept  back  part  of  the  money  they  had  received  for  the 
sale  of  their  property,  fell  dead  before  the  feet  of  St.  Peter.  If  the 
Ebionites  are  indeed  the  Nazarenes  we  might  interpret  the  propo- 
sition of  Jesus  to  the  young  rich  man,  "Sell  all  thou  hast  and  dis- 
tribute unto  the  poor,"  as  an  invitation  to  join  the  congregation  of 
the  Nazarenes. 

Wherever  we  turn,  we  find  that  tendencies  and  movements  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  gnosticism  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  even  the  New  Testament  presupposes  their 
existence  in  Palestine,  for  Christianity  itself  is  stated  to  have  de- 
veloped from  the  local  gnostic  sects. 


Gnosticism  therefore  is  older  than  Christianity.  It  is  a  religio- 
philosophical  movement  which  originated  through  a  fusion  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  civilizations  during  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Eastern  doctrines  were  studied  in  Greece  in  the 
light  of  Western  conceptions  having  as  a  background  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  Western,  especially  the  Greek,  nations  together  with 
the  impressions  which  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  initiations 
into  the  mysteries  had  left  upon  the  people.  Thus  gnosticism,  the 
product  of  a  fusion  of  all  pagan  religions  of  classical  antiquity,  is 
the  real  mother  of  Christianity. 

Our  proposition  seems  strange  to  those  into  whose  minds  the 
idea  that  Judaism  is  the  mother  of  Christianity  has  been  inculcated 
since  the  days  of  childhood,  but  the  facts  of  history  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  GHOST  OF  A  LIVING  PERSON. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  investigated  a  great 
many  cases,  but  as  far  as  I  can  remember  they  have  not  as  yet 
seriously  considered  instances  of  spirit-manifestations  of  living  peo- 
ple. Dante  in  his  Divina  Commedia  speaks  of  a  man  whose  soul  he 
met  in  the  Inferno  where  it  was  tortured  for  the  many  crimes  com- 
mitted on  earth.  Yet  the  person  to  whom  the  soul  belonged  was  still 
living,  at  least  to  all  appearances.  Dante  informs  us  that  this  per- 
son was  animated  by  a  devil  who  had  taken  the  place  of  his  real 
soul  which  had  already  descended  to  the  place  where  it  belonged. 
Now  if  contemporaries  of  Dante  had  asked  this  unfortunate  person 
whether  Dante's  report  was  correct  or  not  he  would  have  vigorously 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  predicaments  of  manifestations 
of  his  soul  in  other  parts  of  the  universe. 

Here  is  a  problem,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  to  report  a  case 
which  is  similar  in  kind.  A  friend  of  ours.  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow, 
wrote  a  book  on  Egypt  some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  copies  were  by  some  chance  circulated  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  The  result  was  he  was  looked  up  to  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  an  authority  in  Egyptian  lore. 

Some  people  live  longer  than  might  be  anticipated,  and  this 
happened  to  Mr.  Withrow.  His  readers  in  Melbourne  thought  he 
had  long  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  while  he  was  still  continuing 
his  labors  as  an  editor  in  a  publishing  house  in  Toronto.  It  happened 
that  his  ghost  appeared  in  Melbourne  at  a  seance  while  he  was 
quietly  attending  to  his  work  in  Toronto,  when  by  some  accident 
he  saw  the  report  of  what  his  ghost  had  done  and  vigorously  ob- 
jected, declaring  the  whole  phenomenon  a  fraud.  We  republish 
here  his  statement,  quoted  from  the  illustrated  weekly  Onzvard, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  person  need  not  be  aware  of  the 
caprioles  which  his  ghost  may  perform  during  his  lifetime. 
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Mr.  Withrow  denies  all  responsibility  lor  what  his  ghost  may 
have  stated  and  calls  the  whole  a  "bare-faced  fraud."  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"I  have  before  me  the  number  for  July  ist,  1906,  of  Tlie  Har- 
binger of  Light,  A  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Psychology,  Oc- 
cultism and  Spiritual  Philosophy,  published  at  Alelbourne,  Australia. 
It  devotes  four  columns  to  ']\Ir.  T.  W.  Stanford's  seances  with  the 
medium  Charles  Bailey,  reported  by  Mrs.  Charles  Bright.'  The  sub- 
stance of  this  seance  is  an  address  purporting  to  be  given  from  the 
spirit  world  by  the  present  writer  on  February  2,  1906.  We  all  re- 
member Mark  Twain's  reply  upon  a  rumor  of  his  own  death  that  the 
report  was  'very  much  exaggerated.'  I  share  the  feelings  of  the 
veteran  humorist  and  would  remind  the  medium  at  the  Antipodes 
that  he  is  'a  little  too  previous'  in  his  alleged  posthumous  revelation, 
that  I  am  at  this  writing  very  much  alive  and  in  good  health,  and 
that,  moreover,  I  repudiate  some  of  the  sentiments  attributed  to  my 
ghost.  I  will  not  say  with  the  Southern  senator  that  I  deny  the 
allegation  and  defy  the  alligator,  but  the  said  medium  is  quite  astray 
on  matters  of  fact  and  not  less  in  some  matters  of  opinion  held 
by  me. 

"I  am  informed  that  I  proved  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
meetings,  and  that  I  told  those  present  that  in  the  flesh  I  was  attached 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Now  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  that  Church,  but  I  never  was  a  member  of  its  communion.  I  am 
described  as  having  written  largely  on  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and 
their  inscriptions,  which  is  quite  true,  but  my  book  on  that  subject 
was  published  thirty-three  years  ago,  reached  a  sixth  edition  in 
England,  and  sold  largely  in  Australia,  so  it  did  not  need  a  spirit 
'from  the  vasty  deep'  to  reveal  that  fact. 

"A  citation  of  an  inscription  from  my  Catacombs  is  given  in 
support  of  the  theories  of  spiritualism.  This  I  never  wrote  nor  any- 
thing bearing  the  least  degree  such  an  interpretation.  I  hope  that 
when  I  shall  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  I  shall  not  be  capable 
of  the  incoherent  utterances  and  crudities  of  thought  and  expressions 
which  are  attributed  to  me.     My  alleged  address  begins  as  follows: 

"Rev.  W.  H.  Withrcnv  :  'My  name  is  Withrow.  I  am  exceed- 
ingly pleased  to  speak  with  you  once  again.  I  reckon  these  to  be 
grand  opportunities — happy  privileges,  when  I  am  asked  to  speak 
to  you,'  and  so  on  for  three  solid  columns  of  gush  and  mush.  I  am 
made  to  say,  'You  are  living  now  in  a  blessed  dispensation  and  are 
pri\ileged  to  see  signs  and  wonders  which  you  call  psychic  phenom- 
ena.   T  do  not  care  how  great  may  be  the  nation.  .  .  .if  they  cast  aside 
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their  spiritiialitw  jXTsecutc  mediums  and  tliose  who  seek  to  lead  them 
into  hf^ht,  they  will  and  must  ultimately  decline.' 

"After  the  fashion  of  many  'spiritualists'  I  am  made  to  berate 
the  Church  of  to-day,  which  is  described  as  'nothing  but  a  valley  of 
dry  bones.'  On  the  contrary  I  revere  that  Church,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, as  God's  agency  for  the  uplift  of  the  world,  and  never 
so  strenuous  and  successful  in  its  efforts  as  to-day,  as  its  renewed 
missionary,  religious  and  social  activities  demonstrate. 

"I  am  made  to  sneer  at  parents  'sending  their  children  to  ortho- 
dox Sunday  schools  where  they  will  receive  for  the  truth  Church 
doctrines,  fables  and  legends.'  On  the  contrary  the  greater  part  of 
my  life  has  been  devoted  especially  to  the  promotion  and  aid  of  these 
institutions  which,  in  a  country  where  religious  instruction  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools,  I  regard  as  a  necessary  complement 
of  civilization. 

"I  am  made  to  say  with  reference  to  the  education  of  children, 
'teach  them  to  look  for  messages  from  the  spiritual  realm  and  tell 
them  that  perchance  God  has  given  them  a  most  holy  gift  of  clair- 
voyance and  trance-speaking.'  I  am  made  to  close  my  long  harangue 
with  what  is  called  'a  grand  peroration'  from  Robert  Ingersoll.  which 
I  never  before  read  and  whose  perfervid  rhetoric  I  do  not  admire — 
'Strike  with  hand  of  fire  O  weird  musician,  thy  harp  strung  with 
Apollo's  golden  hair,'  and  so  on. 

"So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  this  of  course  is  very  am- 
using; but  is  it  not  abominable  that  some  charlatan,  some  fake  or 
fraud  should  impose  on  the  credulity  of  men  and  women  seeking  to 
catch  some  whisper  of  the  spirit  life  by  citing  opinions  supposed  to 
have  special  weight  or  authority  as  coming  from  the  other  world, 
opinions  which  the  alleged  author  never  held,  and  the  chances  of  his 
seeing  or  hearing  of  which  are  almost  infinitesimal.  It  is  onlv  bv  the 
merest  accident  that  this  screed  came  under  my  notice,  much  of  it 
of  baldest  platitude  and  some  of  which  I  utterly  disavow." 

This  communication  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Withrow  under  date  of 
November  22,  1908,  and  we  regret  to  add  that  our  friend  has  died  in 
the  meantime.  In  spite  of  the  righteous  indignation  shown  in  his 
communication  he  took  the  case  rather  humorously,  for  he  was  glad 
that  he  was  still  alive  at  the  time  to  enter  his  protest.  He  has  now 
become  indiflferent  to  frauds  practiced  in  his  name  and  mediums  are 
at  liberty  to  let  his  ghost  appear  at  seances,  without  fear  of  having 
the  living  man  turn  on  them  in  repudiation  of  his  own  double. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  C.  C.  FOSTER. 

BY   A   SKEPTIC. 

THE  article  in  the  February  Open  Court  containing  a  reminiscence 
of  C.  C.  Foster's  work  as  a  medium,  with  a  marvelous  instance 
of  his  clairvoyant  power,  interested  me  very  much  because  I  had 
an  experience  with  him,  not  quite  so  tragical,  but  of  the  same  order, 
which  was  followed  by  an  explanation  and  a  demonstration  so  com- 
plete that  I  think  it  worth  recording. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  Foster  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  power  as  a  trance  medium,  and  as  a  master  of  the 
various  arts  of  communication  between  the  spirits  and  those  who 
sat  at  his  table,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  five  who  paid  ten  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  spending  an  evening  with  him.  We  were  all 
what  are  called  educated  men  with  literary  tastes  and  habits,  and 
were  all  greatly  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  and 
clairvoyance  then  so  ably  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  many  skilful 
advocates. 

The  evening  was  filled  with  interesting  exhibitions  of  Foster's 
power  as  a  medium ;  but  I  will  select  only  two  or  three  which  illus- 
trate his  methods.  After  we  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  which  was 
apparently  an  extension  dining  table  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Foster  appeared  in  one  corner  of  the  room  advan- 
cing toward  us  with  a  sinuous  motion  of  his  head  and  body  which 
reminded  me  of  the  progress  of  a  serpent.  He  sat  down,  a  little 
away  from  the  table,  quite  at  ease,  and  began  to  converse  with  us. 
Meanwhile  the  table  began  to  undulate,  the  various  parts  rising  and 
falling  with  a  regular  motion.  I  asked,  "Is  this  part  of  the  demon- 
stration?" He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "This  motion 
of  the  table,  what  is  it?"  "I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it."  The  exercises  began,  and  after  some  time  Mr. 
Foster  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Here's  something  peculiar. 
A  cloud  appeared  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  room  yonder  and 
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floated  down  like  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke  till  it  came  to  your  side  and 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  little  child  who  wishes  to  speak  to 
you.  Have  you  ever  lost  a  child?"  I  said,  "No.  Btit  I  lost  a  little 
brother  many  years  ago."  "Well,  he  is  here  and  wishes  to  speak  to 
you."  Then  he  told  me  to  take  a  card  containing  the  alphabet  and  a 
pencil  and  touch  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  he  would  tap  three  times  with  his  pencil  on 
the  table  and  then  my  next  neighbor,  without  Foster's  seeing  the 
letter,  was  to  write  it  down  at  a  table  by  his  side.  In  this  way  he 
quickly  spelled  the  name  Joseph,  telling  me  of  what  he  died  and 
various  other  particulars  which  were  very  surprising  and  unknown 
to  any  in  the  room  but  myself.  After  that  I  carefully  watched  his 
methods,  as  he  applied  the  same  tests  to  my  companions.  I  saw 
that  he  watched  them  as  they  went  over  the  alphabet,  and  I  did  the 
same.  Very  soon  I  saw  that  I  was  able  to  tell  as  well  as  he  when  the 
right  letter  was  reached,  because  instinctively  the  person  who  held 
the  pencil  paused  a  moment,  looked  up,  or  did  something  w^hich  in- 
dicated expectation  on  his  part,  at  which  Foster  promptly  rapped. 
When  he  came  around  to  me  again  he  asked  me  to  think  of  some 
friend  Vvho  had  recently  died.  He  then  asked  me  to  use  the  alpha- 
bet as  before.  I  did  so,  but  this  time  I  carefully  beat  time  on  the 
letters  and  he  went  through  the  alphabet  and  found  nothing.  He 
said,  "That  is  strange."  He  went  through  again  and  rapped  on  the 
wrong  letter.  Then  he  said,  "Well,  let's  try  something  else.  I  will 
make  the  initials  of  the  name  appear  in  red  letters  on  my  arm."  He 
made  some  very  lively  motions  in  the  air  with  his  two  hands  flying 
around  each  other,  and  then  pulled  up  his  sleeve  and  exhibited  some 
red  marks  which  only  faintly  resembled  D.  P.,  the  letters  I  wanted. 
I  asked  him  what  the  letters  were.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  I 
declined  to  exercise  my  imagination,  and  he  said,  "Let's  try  some- 
thing else."  He  then  told  me  to  write  the  proper  name  among  a 
dozen  fictitious  names.  Whereupon  he  took  a  pencil  and  with  a 
rolling  motion  went  through  every  name  on  the  list  excepting  the 
one  I  had  in  mind.  I  said,  "Very  well,  that  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  you  had  never  seen  the  name."  He  said,  "I  do  not  know 
the  man."  I  said,  "That  is  impossible.  You  have  passed  his  sign 
on  the  street  hundreds  of  times  and  must  have  seen  it."  "Well,  let 
that  stand  for  what  it  is  worth,"  he  said,  "The  man  is  here  and  wishes 
you  to  ask  him  three  questions  which  he  will  answer."  The  first 
question  I  asked  was,  "Where  did  we  ride  last  together?"  Foster 
gave  a  wrong  answer,  saying  we  rode  on  the  seashore  when,  in  fact, 
I  went  to  Boston  with  the  man  to  consult  a  medium  about  his  illness. 
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I  then  asked  him  to  repeat  the  conversation  he  had  long  before  with 
the  honorable  C.  W.  W.,  a  well-known  member  of  Congress.  His 
reply  was,  "He  says  he  will  tell  you  this  if  you  will  have  a  private 
sitting  with  me."  The  next  day  I  went  with  a  friend  well-known 
to  Mr.  Foster  from  his  boyhood  and  he  refused  to  admit  us  on  the 
ground  that  every  moment  was  pledged  so  long  as  he  was  to  be  in 
town. 

The  main  incident  which  I  wish  to  relate  came  late  in  the 
evening.  While  there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  Foster  suddenly 
threw  himself  back,  grabbed  the  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  seemed  to  be  resisting  some  physical  force  applied 
against  him.  He  exclaimed,  "I  won't,  I  won't  say  that,  it  is  too 
disagreeable."  We  asked  the  meaning  of  this  explosion  and  he 
said  there  was  a  spirit  trying  to  make  him  say  things  which  were 
unpleasant.  We  urged  him  to  report  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  H.,  one 
of  the  circle,  and  said,  "He  says  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  and  he  says 
he  was  hung."  The  man  said,  "No  friend  of  mine  was  ever  hung 
that  I  know  of.  What  was  his  name?"  Foster  immediately  seized 
a  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  pad  W.  C.  Mr.  H.  said,  "That  means 
nothing  to  me."  Then  Foster,  as  he  often  did,  spoke  in  his  own 
person  for  the  spirit  behind  him,  and  said,  "It's  me.  Bill  Carter." 
Mr.  H.  said,  "I  never  knew  any  Bill  Carter."  "It's  Julia's  brother 
Bill,"  Mr.  Foster  said.  "I  did  not  know  that  Julia  had  any  brother 
Bill,"  Mr.  H.  said,  "but  my  wife  will  know."  Then  he  asked, 
"Where  was  he  hung?"     Foster  said,  "No  more,  he's  gone." 

The  next  day  I  met  Mr.  H.  in  the  street  and  sung  out,  "Well, 
what  about  Bill  Carter?"  "Oh,  my  wife  says  that  Julia  Carter  did 
have  a  brother  William  who  went  to  Cuba,  was  there  in  the  rebellion, 
and  may  have  been  hung,  for  he  has  not  been  heard  of  for  two 
years." 

After  this  it  became  a  customary  thing  for  me  as  a  joke,  when 
I  met  Mr.  H.,  to  ask  him  about  Bill  Carter.     One  day  he  answered, 

"I  have  been  to  P ,  where  the  Carters  live,  and  found  that  Foster 

was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  that  he  had  spent  as  much  as 
a  week  at  a  time  at  their  house,  and  that  he  of  course  knew  all  about 
him  and  played  off  Bill  Carter  on  me  knowing  that  I  should  be  able 
to  find  out  who  he  was,  if  I  did  not  know  already."  After  about  six 
months  one  morning  I  asked  the  usual  ciuestion,  "How  about  Bill 
Carter?"    "Oh,"  he  said,  "He's  come  home  all  right." 

The  two  incidents  that  I  have  related,  at  first  seemed  inex- 
plicable by  us  on  any  theory  except  the  possession  of  supernatural 
or  superhuman  power  by  the  medium.    He  told  us  about  things  that 
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in  my  case  no  one  know  but  myself,  and  in  the  other  case  about  a 
person  of  wliom  no  one  ni  the  circle  had  any  knowledge.  Very 
early  in  the  evening-  Mr.  r\jster  discovered  tiiat  I  was  not  only  skep- 
tical but  that  I  was  catching  on  to  his  methods  and  became  verv 
wary  of  me.  The  next  day  one  of  the  party  discussing  the  exciting 
evening  which  we  had  passed  together  and  admitting  that  Foster 
cheated  said,  "There  was  so  much  skei)ticism  in  the  circle  that  he 
could  not  succeed  with  us,  and  so  he  took  to  plaving  tricks." 


THE  SEMITES. 

THEIR   ORIGIN   AND   CHARACTERISTICS   ACCORDING  TO   PRO- 
FESSOR SAYCE. 


PROFESSOR  SAYCE,  of  Oxford,  is  recognized  as  one  who 
speaks  with  authority  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
views  current  among  scholars.  We  here  reproduce  illustrations 
of  some  types  of  the  races  of  the  Old  Testament  from  his  book  on 
the  subject  (published  as  Vol.  XVIII  of  the  By-Paths  of  Bible 
Knoivledgc  Series,   by   the   Religious  Tract   Society   of  London). 


THREE  AMORITE  HEADS  FROM   THE  TOP  OF  THE  PYLON  OF  THE 
RAMESSEUM,  TIME  OF  RAMSES  II. 

Commenting  on  the  "Semitic  race"  Professor  Sayce  declares  in  his 
fourth  chapter  that  the  term  is  really  a  misnomer.  There  are 
Semitic  languages,  but  properly  speaking  there  is  not  a  Semitic 
race.  The  term,  however,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  dislodged 
now. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages  is 
that  of  triliteralism,  which  means  that  all  roots  consist  of  three  con- 
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THE   BLACK   OBELISK   OF  SIIAL- 
MANESER    II. 

(Front  View.) 

This  monument,  five  feet  in  height, 
found  by  Layard  in  Nimrud,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  records  the  tri- 
umphs of  Shalmaneser  II  in  the  year 
842  B.  C.  There  are  five  rows  of  has 
reHefs.  The  upper  one  pictures  the 
homage  of  Shua,  king  of  Gozan,  and 
the  second  that  of  Jehu,  king  of  Is- 
rael. In  the  third  row  tribute  bearers 
lead  animals  from  Musi  or  India,  the 
first  being  Bactrian  camels.  The 
fourth  row  exhibits  lions  and  deer, 
followed  by  other  tribute  bearers, 
which  also  continue  in  the  fifth  row. 
The  inscription  referring  to  Israel 
as  translated  by  Sayce  in  Records  of 
the  Past,  (Vol.  V,  41)  reads  thus: 
"The  tribute  of  Yahua  (Jehu)  son  of 
Khumri  (Omri)  silver,  gold,  bowls 
of  gold,  vessels  of  gold,  goblets  of 
gold,  pitchers  of  gold,  lead,  scepters 
for  the  king's  hand  [and]  staves  I 
received." 
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sonants,  while  the  grammatical  meaning  depends  on  the  vowels  with 
the  help  of  which  the  consonants  are  pronounced  and  "the  principle 


SHALMANESER  RECEIVES  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF   KING  JEHU,   WHO 
KISSES    THE    GROUND   BEFORE    HIM. 

of  triliteralism  is  carried  out  with  such  regularity  as  almost  to  seem 
artificial." 


.^;^^   !->/'  ';xi 
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TWO  ASSYRIAN'S   FOLLOWED   BY  TIIRICF   ISRAELITES. 

The  first  raises  his  hands  in  greeting,  the  second  carries  a  platter 

witli  offerings,  the  tliird  one  a  flask. 

The   home   of   the   ])eople   of    .Semitic    siJcech    is    Northeastern 
.\rai)ia.  wlKre  the  inhabitants  still  lead  the  nomad  life  of  the  Bedou- 
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ins  and  have  remained  most  faithful  to  the  character  of  Semitic 
speech.  Fnrther  if  we  trace  the  racial  characteristics  we  find  a  type 
which  is  similar  to  the  modern  Jews  as  well  as  the  ancient  Assy- 
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TRIBUTE  BEARERS  OF  KING  JEHU  CARRYING  VESSELS  AND  PRECIOUS 

WOODS. 
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TRIBUTE  BEARERS  OF    KING   JEHU   OF    WHOM    TWO   CARRY   BOXES,   TWO 
BAGS  OF  JEWELS  AND  ONE  A  TRAY  OF  FRUIT, 
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rians  as  depicted  on  their  monuments.     Concerning  the  Jews  Sayce 
says: 

"The  Jewish  race  is  by  no  means  a  pure  one.  It  has  admitted 
proselytes  from  various  nations,  and  at  different  periods  in  its 
career  has  intermarried  with  other  races.  There  are  the  'black  Jews' 
of  Malabar,  for  example,  who  are  descended  from  the  Dravidian 
natives  of  Southern  India,  there  are  the  'white  Jews'  of  certain 
parts  of  Europe  whose  type  is  European  rather  than  Jewish.  The 
Falashas  of  Abyssinia  are  Jews  by  rclig-ion  rather  than  in  origin, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  intermarriage  that  we  can  explain  the 
contrast  in  type  between  the  great  divisions  of  European  Jews — the 
Sephardim  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  Ashkenazim  of  Germany, 


THE   JEWISH   DELEGATES   OFFERING   SUBMISSION    OF   THE   CITY   OF 

LACHISH. 
Detail  of  the  marble  slab  reproduced  on  page  242. 


Poland,  and  Russia.  Indeed  we  know  that  few  of  the  leading  Span- 
ish families  have  not  a  certain  admixture  of  Jewish  blood  in  their 
veins,  which  implies  a  corresponding  admixture  on  the  other  side. 

"Even  in  Biblical  times  the  Jewish  race  was  by  no  means  a  pure 
one.  David,  we  are  told,  was  blond  and  red-haired,  which  may 
possibly  indicate  an  infusion  of  foreign  blood.  At  all  events  he 
surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  Cherethites  or  Kretans, 
and  among  his  chief  officers  we  find  an  Ammonite,  an  Arabian,  and 
a  Syrian  of  Maachah.  The  ark  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
Philistine  of  Gath,  and  one  of  the  most  trusty  captains  of  the  Is- 
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raelitish  army,  whose  wife  afterwards  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  Uriah  the  Hittite.  But  it  is  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments which  have  afforded  us  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
mixed  character  of  the  population  in  the  Jewish  kingdom.  The 
names  of  the  Jewish  towns  captured  by  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak 
in  his  campaign  against  Rehoboam,  and  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Karnak,  are  each  surmounted  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  prisoner.  Casts  have  been  made  of  the  heads  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  and  the  racial  type  represented  by  them  turns  out 
to  be  Amorite  and  not  Jewish.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  Southern  Judah  continued  to  be  Amorite,  in  race,  though  not  in 


A  B 

A.  Head  of  the  chief  of  Ganata  or  Gath  from  the  temple  of 
Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Rehoboam,  at  Karnak.  B.  Head 
of  the  chief  of  Judah-melech  or  Jehudham-melech,  "Jehud  of  the 
king"  (probably  the  Jehud  of  Josh.  xix.  45),  from  the  temple  of 
Shishak  at  Karnak.    The  type  of  both  is  Amorite. 

name.  The  Jewish  type  was  so  scantily  represented  that  the  Egyp- 
tian artist  passed  it  over  when  depicting  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
brought  from  Judah. 

"Palestine  is  but  another  example  of  an  ethnological  fact  which 
has  been  observed  in  Western  Europe." 

"The  Jews  flourish  everywhere  except  in  the  country  of  which 
they  held  possession  for  so  long  a  time.  The  few  Jewish  colonies 
which  exist  there  are  mere  exotics,  influencing  the  surrounding 
population  as  little  as  the  German  colonies  that  have  been  founded 
beside  them.  That  population  is  Canaanite.  In  physical  features, 
in  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  even  in  its  folklore,  it  is  the 
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descendant  of  the  population  which  the  Israehtish  invaders  vainly 
attempted  to  extirpate.  It  has  survived,  while  they  have  perished 
or  wandered  elsewhere.  The  Roman  succeerled  in  driving  the  Jew 
from  the  soil  which  his  fathers  had  won  ;  the  Jew  never  succeeded 
in  driving  from  it  its  original  possessor.  When  the  Jew  departed 
from  it,  whether  for  exile  in  Bahylonia,  or  for  the  longer  exile  in 
the  world  of  a  later  day,  the  older  population  sprang  up  again  in 
all  its  vigor  and  freshness,  thus  asserting  its  right  to  be  indeed  the 
child  of  the  soil. 

"It  must  have  been  the  same  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Sa- 
maria. To-day  the  ethnological  types  of  Northern  Palestine  present 
but  little  variation  from  those  of  the  south.    And  yet  we  have  con- 


ARAMAEAN  WARRIORS. 
From  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  i8th  dynasty. 


temporary  monumental  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  of  the  purest  Semitic  race.  Among  the  spoils  which  the 
British  Museum  has  received  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  is  an 
obelisk  of  black  marble  whereon  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  II 
has  described  the  campaigns  and  conquests  of  his  reign.  Around 
the  upper  part  of  the  obelisk  run  five  lines  of  miniature  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  tribute-bearers  who  in  the  year  842  B.  C.  brought 
the  gifts  of  distant  countries  to  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Among 
them  are  the  servants  of  Jehu,  King  of  Samaria.  Each  is  portrayed 
with  features  which  mark  the  typical  Jew  of  to-day.  No  modern 
draughtsman  could  have  designed  them  more  characteristically. 
The  Israelite  of  the  northern  kingdom  possessed  all  the  outward 
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traits  by  which  we  distinguish  the  pure-blooded  Jew  among  his 
fellow  men.  The  fact  is  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the 
subjects  of  Rehoboam  are  depicted  by  the  Egyptian  artists  of  Shishak 
with  the  features  of  the  Amorite  race.  It  forces  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  aboriginal  element  was  stronger  in  the  kingdom  of  Reho- 
boam [Judah]  than  in  that  of  Jeroboam  [Israel].  There,  too,  how- 
ever, it  mostly  disappeared  with  the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  its  disappearance  from  Southern 


A  HITTITE  BACCHUS  AND  WORSHIPER. 

Relief  on  a  rock  at  Ibriz  in  ancient  Lycaonia.     (From  Trans,  of 
Soc.  of  Biblical  Archceology.) 

Palestine  was  still  more  marked  when  the  dominant  class  in  Judah 
—the  Jewish  people  themselves — were  led  away  into  captivity. 

"The  true  Semite,  whether  we  meet  with  him  in  the  deserts  and 
towns  of  Arabia,  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  or  in  the 
lanes  of  some  European  ghetto,  is  distinguished  by  ethnological 
features  as  definite  as  the  philological  features  which  distinguish 
the  Semitic  languages.    He  belongs  to  the  white  race,  using  the 
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term  'race'  in  its  broadest  sense.  But  the  division  of  the  white  race 
of  which  he  is  a  member  has  characteristics  of  its  own  so  marked 
and  pecuhar  as  to  constitute  a  special  race,- — or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing a  sub-race.  The  hair  is  glossy-black,  curly  and  strong,  and  is 
largely  developed  on  the  face  and  head.  The  skull  is  dolichoceph- 
alic. It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  Central  Europe  an  examination 
of  the  Jews  has  shown  that  while  about  15  percent  are  blonds,  only 
25  percent  are  brunettes,  the  rest  being  of  intermediate  type,  and  that 
brachycephalism  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  the  brunettes.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  except  on  the  theory  of  extensive  mix- 
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Note  the  similarity  of  these  representative  Armenians  with  the  Jewish  type. 


ture  of  blood.  Whenever  the  race  is  pure,  the  nose  is  prominent, 
and  somewhat  aquiline,  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  face  oval.  The 
skin  is  of  dull  white,  which  tans  but  does  not  redden  under  exposure 
to  the  sun.  There  is  usually,  however,  a  good  deal  of  color  in  the 
lips  and  cheeks.     The  eyes  are  dark  like  the  hair." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Jews  were  strongly  mixed  with 
Hittite  blood,  and  this  accounts  for  one  peculiar  trait  which  is  fre- 
quently but  not  always  found  among  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time 
it  explains  the  similarity  in  type  so  often  found  between  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Jews. 
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Professor  Sayce  offers  the  following  general  description  of  the 
Semites : 

"In  religion  the  Semite  has  always  been  distinguished  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  belief  and  worship ;  in  social  matters  by  his  strong 
family  affection.  Another  of  his  characteristics  has  been  fondness 
of  display,  to  which  must  be  added  the  love  of  acquisition,  and  un- 
wearied industry  in  certain  pursuits.  But  he  has  little  taste  for 
agriculture,  and  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  ancient  Assyria,  has 
always  shown  a  distaste  for  the  discipline  of  a  military  life.  Intense 
to  fanaticism,  however,  he  has  proved  himself  capable,  when  roused, 
of  carrying  on  a  heroic  struggle  in  contempt  of  pain  and  death. 
Along  with  this  intensity  of  character  goes  an  element  of  ferocity 
to  which  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  give  only  too  frequent  an  ex- 


KING  OF  THE  HITTITE3  WITH  PIGTAIL.  HEAD  OF  PULISTA  OR  PHIL- 

ISTINE. 
(From  Medinet  Habu,  time  of  Ramses  111.) 

pression.  The  love  of  travel  and  restlessness  of  disposition  which 
further  distinguishes  the  Semite  must  probably  be  traced  to  the 
nomadic  habits  of  his  remote  forefathers. 

"Physically  he  has  a  strong  and  enduring  constitution.  The  Jews 
have  survived  and  multiplied  in  the  medieval  towns  of  Europe  under 
the  most  insanitary  conditions,  and  if  we  turn  to  the  past  we  find  the 
reigns  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  averaging  an  unusually  long  num- 
ber of  years.  Diseases  that  prove  fatal  to  the  populations  among 
whom  the  Jews  have  lived  seem  to  pass  them  over,  and  like  the 
natives  of  Arabia  they  resist  malaria  to  a  remarkable  degree." 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  though  Jesus  was  a  Jew  in  his 
religion,  the  Jesus  of  Christianity  has  always  been  understood  to  be 
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or  interpreted  as  an  Aryan.  This  can  be  seen  mainly  in  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  has  never  been  Jewish 
except  in  most  recent  times,  and  we  may  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
artistic  value  of  such  paintings  as  Munkacsy's  Christ  before  Pilate 
and  Tissot's  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  the  popular  conception  of 
Christ  still  remains  such  as  Raphael,  Titian,  Murillo,  Fra  Angelico, 
etc.  presented  it. 

As  frontispiece  we  select  the  transfigured  Christ  from  Raphael's 
famous  painting  in  the  Vatican,  La  Trasfigurazione. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST. 

BY  A.   KAMPMEIER. 

IN  the  very  interesting  article  "The  Necromancy  of  Numbers,"^ 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  a  treatise 
on  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Cabala  especially  in  regard  to  the 
number  666,  Rev.  xiii,  i8.  Yet  both  the  Apocalypse  and  this  number 
may  have  another  meaning.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  first 
place  Revelation  is  a  Judaic-Christian,  or  we  might  say  religio- 
political,  secret  pamphlet,  designated  for  primitive  Christian  circles 
and  dealing  with  matters  of  great  importance  to  them,  pertaining 
to  the  immediate  time  in  which  they  were  living.  The  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  literature,  making  its  beginning  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  to  be  followed  when  Christianity 
arose,  by  the  Christian  Apocalyptic  literature,  consisting  in  the 
Revelations  of  John  and  extracanonical  Revelations,  deals  mainly 
with  the  final  fate  of  God's  people  and  their  enemies.  The  chosen 
people  on  the  one  side,  or  rather  the  faithful  part  of  it,  will  reign 
finally  with  the  Messiah,  and  their  enemies,  the  world-powers,  rising 
from  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  the  Roman  power,  will 
be  destroyed;  likewise  the  faithful  Christian  believers  will  reign 
gloriously  with  Christ,  and  their  persecuting  enemies,  the  worldly 
Roman  power,  will  be  destroyed.  This  kind  of  literature  was  mainly 
written  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  and  admonishing  the  faithful 
in  the  times  of  persecution  and  oppression.  It  was  naturally  of  a 
mystical  character,  couched  in  hidden  language,  partly  for  the  reason 
of  giving  it  an  oracular  occult  color,  partly  also  to  conceal  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  from  uninitiated  ears,  in  case  such  writings 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies.  For  this  reason  such  writings 
frequently  made  use  of  what  the  rabbis  called  Gcmatria  or  the  numer- 
ical indications  of  names,  something  also  practiced  among  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Isopscphia.  Sometimes  even  only  the  number 
^  By  Mr.  H.  R.  Evans  in  the  February  Open  Court. 
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which  the  initial  of  a  name  stood  for,  was  used  to  designate  names. 
Thus  in  the  ai)ocalyptic  Hlcrature  called  the  Sibyllines,  Nero  is 
described  as  the  emperor  whose  sign  is  50,  "a  fearful  serpent  who 
shall  cause  a  grievous  war," — this  phrase  referring  probably  to  the 
stories  of  the  serpent  which  had  crawled  from  Nero's  cradle  and  his 
serpent-amulet.  This  made  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  letter  N  =  50 
more  certain.  Other  strange  symbolic  devices  were  the  following. 
In  the  Sibyllines  viii  a  ruler  is  described  as  "having  a  name  like  a 
sea"  and  "the  wretched  one."  This  is  of  course  Aelius  Iladrianus, 
the  Greek  clccinos,  "wretched,"  pointing  to  Aelius,  the  sea  (the 
Adriatic)  to  Hadrian. 

It  was  the  Roman  empire  upon  which  all  the  hatred  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  was  centered  and  later  also  the  Christians  saw  in  Rome 
their  greatest  enemy.  The  Roman  empire  was  considered  to  be  the 
last  of  the  empires  symbolized  in  the  image  in  Dan.  ii,  according  to 
the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  times,  after  which  would  come  the 
kingdom  from  heaven  symbolized  in  the  stone  smashing  the  image. 
So  Josephus  even  understood  the  passage  according  to  Ant.  x,  4  and 
xi,  7,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  stone. 
Likewise  the  writer  of  Revelation  was  careful.  Therefore  he  uses 
the  number  666.  Now  this  number  can  mean  according  to  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  either  Lateinos,  "the  Latin  one,"  the  sum 
of  the  Greek  letters  of  this  word  according  to  their  numerical  value 
being  666,  an  interpretation  introduced  already  by  Irengeus ;  or  Ncron 
CcEsar,  the  sum  of  the  Hebrew  letters  of  the  latter  words  according 
to  their  numerical  value  also  being  666,  an  interpretation  held  by  a 
number  of  modern  expositors.  As  Revelation  is  very  Hebraic  in 
spirit  and  language,  the  Jewish-Christian  readers  might  easily  hit 
upon  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  characters.  That  a  proper  name 
or  adjective  is  meant,  can  be  inferred  from  an  analogy  in  the  Sibyl- 
line books  where  the  word  Jesus  is  indicated  by  saying  that  it  has 
four  vowels  and  two  consonants  and  that  the  whole  number  is  ^=  888, 
i.  e.,  of  course  according  to  Greek  writing.  Lateinos  would  simply 
denote  the  beast  of  Rev.  xiii  as  some  man  arising  from  the  Roman 
empire  as  the  Antichrist,  while  Neron  Cccsar  would  point  to  the 
belief  current  in  Christian  circles  for  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  that  he  would  arise  again  and  appear  as  the  incarnate  Evil 
One.  This  belief  had  its  source  in  the  false  rumors  arising  right 
after  Nero's  death,  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had  escaped  to  the 
Parthians  and  would  return  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  a 
a  report  chronicled  by  such  writers  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  A 
false  Nero  had  even  found  a  following  among  the  Parthians.    Sibyl- 
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lines  viii.  71  express  this  belief  very  plainly  in  the  words:  "When 
the  matricide  fugitive  returns  from  the  opposite  part  of  the  earth." 
That  Rome  is  meant  from  which  the  Antichrist  was  expected  to 
come  is  plain  to  any  historical  student  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  chap- 
ter xiii  the  beast  comes  from  the  sea,  just  as  in  the  Sibylline  books 
the  beast  rises  from  the  western  sea  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  Esra 
the  eagle  also,  both  referring  to  Rome.  In  verse  3  this  beast  is  re- 
ferred to  "as  though  one  of  his  heads  [seven]  had  been  smitten  unto 
death  and  his  death-stroke  was  healed."  If  we  compare  these  words 
with  chapter  xvii.  9-1 1,  which  gives  an  explanation  of  the  woman 
sitting  on  a  scarlet-colored  beast  with  seven  heads  represented  in 
that  chapter  and  plainly  referring  to  Rome,  the  idea  of  a  Nero  Redi- 
vivus  seems  quite-  plausible.  The  words  are :  "Here  is  imderstanding 
which  has  wisdom.  The  seven  heads  are  seven  hills  on  which  the 
woman  sits.  And  these  are  seven  kings.  Five  have  fallen,  the  one 
is,  the  other  has  not  yet  come.  And  when  he  comes  he  must  remain 
a  little  while.  And  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not  [designated  in 
verse  8  preceding  as  about  to  come  from  the  abyss]  is  himself  eight 
and  is  of  the  seven  and  goes  into  perdition."  Counting  from 
Augustus,  with  Nero's  death  five  heads  had  fallen.  Cutting  out  the 
usurpers  Otho,  Galba,  Vitellius,  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  and  in  fact  not  reigning,  and  then  taking  the  longer  reign 
of  Vespasian  and  the  very  short  one  of  Titus  we  arrive  at  Domitian 
as  eighth.  At  this  time  the  writer  must  have  expected  the  incarnate 
Antichrist.  Whether  he  believed  in  a  literal  Nero  redivivus  or  the 
reappearance  of  the  spirit  of  Nero  in  another  Roman  emperor  we 
don't  know.  If  he  shared  the  latter  view  he  might  have  taken 
Domitian  as  the  second  reappearance  of  Nero,  who,  as  Juvenal  says, 
{Sat.  iv.  34)  "was  rending  as  the  last  Flavins  the  half-dead  world, 
Rome  being  enslaved  to  the  bald  Nero,"  the  common  nickname  by 
which  Domitian  was  called  in  Rome,  from  comparison  with  the 
previous  Nero,  while  Pliny  (Panegyr.  48)  called  him  "the  most 
savage  beast,"  and  Tacitus  in  his  parallel  between  Nero  and  Domi- 
tian speaks  of  the  former  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.     {Agric. 

45.) 

Whether  the  interpretations  of  666,  Lateinos  and  Neron  Cccsar, 
shared  by  many,  are  correct  we  will  not  affirm,  but  this  much  is  sure 
that  the  number  has  an  eschatological  meaning. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  CALAVERAS  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  FORESTER. 

By  signing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Calaveras  National  Forest, 
California,  President  Roosevelt  has  completed  the  legislative  act  which  saves 
for  all  time  the  most  famous  grove  of  trees  in  the  world.  The  people  of 
California,  particularly  the  500  women  of  the  California  Club,  have  been  work- 
ing to  interest  the  Government  in  this  wonderful  grove  of  Big  Trees  for  more 
than  nine  years,  but  not  until  now  has  it  been  possible  to  arrange  a  plan  satis- 
factory alike  to  the  owner  of  the  land  and  to  Congress. 

The  Senate  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Pj^very  one  interested  in  the  great  natural  wonders 
rejoices  that  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Big  Trees,  the  way  has  been  paved  for 
a  practical  exchange  of  the  timber  in  the  groves  for  stumpage  on  other  forest 
land  owned  by  the  Government.  The  first  Calaveras  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  four  years  ago  by  Senator  Perkins  of  California.  Bills  for  the 
same  purpose  were  passed  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress  a  number  of  times, 
but  always  failed  of  favorable  consideration  in  the  House  until  Senate  Bill 
1574,  also  introduced  by  Senator  Perkins,  was  called  up  by  Congressman 
S.  C.  Smith,  of  California. 

Robert  B.  Whiteside,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  a  prominent  lumberman 
operating  in  the  Lake  States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  owner  of  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees.  After  his  agreement  to  the  proposals  which  are  simply 
a  practical  exchange  of  timber  for  timber,  the  entire  California  delegation  gave 
its  solid  and  enthusiastic  support  to  the  bill.  No  appropriation  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  under  the  bill  includes  about  960  acres  in  what 
is  known  as  the  North  Calaveras  Grove  in  Calaveras  County,  and  3040  acres 
in  the  South  Grove  in  Tuolumne  County.  The  North  Grove  contains  ninety- 
three  Big  Trees,  and  in  the  South  Grove  there  are  1380  of  these  giant  se- 
quoias. Any  tree  under  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  or  six  feet  through, 
is  not  considered  in  the  count  of  large  trees.  Besides  the  giant  sequoias  there 
are  hundreds  of  sugar  pines  and  )'ellow  pines  of  astonishing  proportions, 
ranging  to  the  heighth  of  275  feet  and  often  attaining  a  diameter  of  eight  to 
ten  feet.  There  are  also  many  white  firs  and  incense  cedars  in  the  two  tracts. 
A  government  study  of  the  land  was  made  by  a  field  party  under  the  direction 
of  Fred.  G.  Plummer,  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  1906. 

The  Calaveras  Big  Trees  are  known  the  world  over.  The  North  Grove 
contains  ten  trees  each  having  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  feet  or  over,  and 
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more  than  seventy  having  a  diameter  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  Most  of 
the  trees  have  been  named,  some  for  famous  generals  of  the  United  States 
and  others  for  statesmen  and  various  states  of  the  Union.  "The  Father  of 
the  Forests,"  now  down,  is  estimated  by  Hittel,  in  his  Resources  of  California, 
to  have  had  a  height  of  450  feet  and  a  diameter  at  the  ground  of  more  than 
forty  feet  when  it  was  standing.  "Massachusetts"  contains  118,000  board  feet 
of  lumber;  "Governor  Stoneman"  contains  108,000  board  feet,  and  the  "Mother 
of  the  Forest,"  burned  in  the  terrible  forest  fire  which  licked  its  way  into  a 
part  of  the  grove  last  summer,  contains  105,000  board  feet.  Each  of  these 
trees  named  grows  as  much  lumber  as  is  grown  ordinarily  on  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  timberland.  The  bark  runs  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 
Among  the  other  large  named  trees  in  the  two  groves  are :  Waterloo,  Penn- 
sylvania, James  King,  Old  Bachelor,  Pride  of  the  Forest,  Daniel  Webster, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Empire  State,  U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman,  J.  P.  McPher- 
son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  Dr.  Nelson,  General  Custer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  General  Hancock, 
Knight  of  the  Forest,  Two  Sentinels,  and  Old  Dowd. 


BROADENING. 

BY  CHARLES  J.   WOODBURY. 

Mary  may  not  have  been  of  all 

Immaculate  of  mothers. 
May  be  the  flash  that  blinded  Paul 

Has  blinded  more  good  brothers. 
Perhaps  from  Patmos  what  John  saw 

Was  but  a  passing  panic 
Of  sea  and  sky  disturbed  by  law, 

A  spectacle  volcanic. 
What  if  within  Messiah  lurked 

Some  flaw  that  found  correction? 
What  if  there  were  no  wonders  worked ; 

And  if  no  resurrection? 
Yet  dreams  and  gleams  as  high  as  these 

Come,  blessing  and  unsealing. 
To  those  who  seek  the  verities 

And  follow  their  revealing. 
And  Heaven  is  his  who  now  on  earth 

Gives  Heaven  or  tries  to  give  it. 
There  is  no  faith  of  better  worth ; 

And  good  believers  live  it. 
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AscHERA   UND  AsTARTE.     Von  Patil   Torgc.     Leipsic :   J.   C.   Hinrichs,   1902. 

Pp.  58.    Price,  $2,50. 

.  The  name  and  the  meaning  of  Aschera  has  offered  many  difficulties  to 

translators  of  the  Old  Testament.    Professor  Smend  regards  it  as  a  substitute 

for  a  holy  tree.     Professors  Guthe  and  Hoffmann  speak  of  it  in  a  similar 
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sense  and  declare  that  this  pole  represented  Yahveh  or  Baal.  Professor  Stadel 
regards  the  Greek  hermae,  viz.,  the  pole  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  god  as  a 
connterpart  of  the  Semitic  Ashara.  The  Deutcronomic  authors  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  make  us  believe  that  Aschera  is  a  Canaanitic  goddess  who 
is  presumably  to  be  identified  with  Astarte.  The  historical  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  prove  that  it  is  a  sacred  pole  which  is  put  up,  painted  and 
hewn  down,  burned,  etc.,  all  expressions  indicating  that  it  is  a  wooden  pillar. 
Professor  Robert  Smith  thinks  that  it  is  sometimes  a  real  tree,  and  Professor 
E.  Meyer  insists  that  it  is  a  sacred  tree,  not  the  goddess  herself.  Professor 
Baethgens  looks  upon  the  Aschera  as  a  phallic  symbol,  while  Professor  Movers 
declares  that  Aschera  is  an  old  Phoenician  goddess  of  a  licentious  character, 
different  from  the  virgin  deity  Astarte.  Professor  Torge  has  devoted  the 
present  essay  to  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  Astarte,  and  he  discusses  in 
several  chapters  the  tree  worship  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  meaning  of 
Aschera  in  the  several  Old  Testament  passages;  the  introduction  of  the 
Aschera  into  the  cults  of  Israel;  the  material  of  which  it  is  made;  the  sig- 
nificance attributed  to  the  Aschera  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  difference  and 
the  similarity  between  the  Aschera  or  wooden  pole  and  the  stone  pillar  called 
Masseba;  the  goddess  Baalat  and  her  relation  to  Astarte  and  Aschera;  the 
queen  of  heaven ;  the  distribution  of  Astarte  worship ;  and  finally  the  goddess 
Aschera. 

Paul  Torge  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wooden  pillar  called  Aschera 
represents  a  definite  deity  which  however,  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
Semitic  pantheon.  Only  some  stray  notes  are  preserved  but  they  offer  definite 
evidence  of  her  existence.  Professor  Winckler  has  traced  her  name  in  the 
Tel  El  Amarna  tablets,  and  a  man  bears  the  name  Abad  Aschera.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Azir  and  was  successful  in  reconquering  the  country  Amuru 
from  the  Egyptians  and  restoring  it  to  his  countrymen.  In  these  tablets  the 
name  Ashratum  is  marked  with  the  ideogram  of  gods  which  makes  it  unequiv- 
ocal that  it  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  According  to  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Reader 
the  name  is  the  feminine  form  of  Asar,  and  means  the  splendor  of  bliss  or 
the  Saviour  goddess. 


An  encj'clopedia  of  religious  knowledge  is  a  tremendous  undertaking,  and 
the  publishers  of  the  Schaff-Hersog  Encyclopedia  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  standard  work  of  German  scholarship  edited  by  the  late 
Herzog,  an  enterprise  which  was  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  Schaff.  The  work 
is  very  extensive  and  it  is  natural  that  here  and  there  an  error  might  slip  in. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  a  mistake  in  this  great  work,  through  an  item 
which  appeared  in  1  he  Chicago  Tribune  under  the  date  of  March  iS,  which 
concerns  personally  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court.  We  will  add  that  the  item 
which  appears  under  his  name  was  not  submitted  to  Dr.  Cams,  and  that  it 
contains  an  error  to  the  correction  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  give  the  utmost 
publicity. 

We  wish  also  to  say  that  by  a  strange  oversight  this  same  encjxlopedia 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney.  the  originator  of  the 
Religious  Parliament,  an  account  of  whose  life  and  work  was  published  in 
The  Open  Court,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  4.  We  here  reprint  the  Tribune's  entire  review 
of  the  Schaff-Hcrcog  Encyclopedia  : 


256  THE  OPEN   COURT. 

"The  second  volume  of  The  Nczv  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Relig- 
ious Knozvledge  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company)  abundantly  maintains  the 
promise  of  the  initial  volume.  The  aim  to  combine  the  two  qualities,  the  schol- 
arly and  the  popular,  has  plainly  kept  in  view.  To  do  this  has  required  no  little 
sagacity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  chief  editor,  as  well  as  of  all  of  his 
associates.  Of  extreme  importance  of  course  is  the  just  sense  of  proportion. 
Certain  subjects,  as  that  of  the  'Bible,'  for  instance,  are  treated  with  great 
fullness.  As  in  the  previous  volume,  the  element  of  biography,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient,  is  given  much  prominence.  In  fact,  the  department  of  what 
might  be  called  'Who  Is  Who'  is  much  in  evidence.  Perhaps  in  some  cases 
too  much  so. 

"The  biographical  sketches  of  so  many  persons,  more  or  less  known  to 
fame,  who  are  still  living,  have  an  interest  to  the  reader  if  he  happens  already 
to  know  something  about  them.  A  pleasant  account  is  given  of  our  friend. 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  'philosopher  and  student  of  comparative  religions,'  but  he  is 
mistakenly  credited  with  being  the  'inaugurator  and  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  religions'  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  exposition.  That  great  dis- 
tinction, it  should  never  be  forgotten,  belongs  to  the  late  Charles  C.  Bonney. 
It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  and  the  scheme  of  all  the  various  world's 
congresses,  including  that  of  the  parliament  of  religions.  Nobody  could  be 
more  earnest  in  according  to  Mr.  Bonney  this  unique  honor  than  Dr.  Carus 
himself,  who  was  to  the  end  one  of  Mr.  Bonney's  closest  friends. 

"This  encyclopedia  is  sure  to  prove  a  publication  of  a  truly  immense  edu- 
cational value  that  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  thousands  of  intelligent  lay- 
men, as  well  as  ministers.  To  have  it  and  have  the  habit  of  continual  reference 
to  it  would  be  in  fact  a  kind  of  constant  'university  extension'  course." 


Ettie  Stettheimer  has  published  in  the  Archives  of  Philosophy,  edited  by 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, .  an  addition  to  Professor  James's  philosophy 
under  the  title  The  Will  to  Believe  as  a  Basis  for  the  Defense  of  Religious 
Faith. 

The  pamphlet  bears  the  subtitle  "A  Critical  Study."  After  an  exposition 
of  James's  doctrine,  it  is  treated  as  a  defense  of  religious  faith  at  the  cost  of 
pure  knowledge  and  of  objective  reality.  In  Chapter  V,  the  defense  of  re- 
ligious belief  is  set  forth  as  a  "vicious  circle." 


We  wish  to  state  that  the  editorial  article  on  "Nestorius  and  the  Nes- 
torians,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  Open  Court,  contains  a  number  of 
errors.  But  as  it  is  to  be  reprinted  in  a  revised  form  in  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Nestorian  Monument,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  corrections 
in  detail.  This  pamphlet  will  also  contain  the  Chinese  text  and  English  trans- 
lation of  this  Chinese  monument  of  early  Christianity  with  special  reference 
to  Mr.  Frits  V.  Holm's  expedition  and  preparation  of  a  replica  of  the  tablet, 
and  other  notes  of  interest  on  the  early  Christian  sect  known  as  Nestorians. 


The  Fragments  of  Empedocles 

Translated  into  English  verse  by  Wm.  EUery  Leonard,  Ph.  D. 
Author  of  "Sonnets  and  Poems"  and  "Byronism  in  America" 

THE  lover  of  genuine  verse  will  rejoice  in  a  w^ork  of  this  kind. 
The  pleasure  and  surprise  of  an  old  idea,  freshly  and  vig- 
orously put,  provides  intellectual  delight. 
Mr.  Leonard  has  rendered  a  fine  translation  which  is  scholarly, 
musical  and  poetic.  It  is  not  alone  these  qualities  which  commend 
the  book  to  an  appreciative  reader,  it  is  rather  the  strong  pulse  of 
truth  made  clear  in  every  thought  of  the  old  Mediterranean  Greek 
who  lived  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Athenians  about  Pericles. 
He  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  but  a  poet,  a  won- 
derful personality,  an  egotistic  melancholy,  eloquent  soul. 

OF  the  many  works  imputed  to  Empedocles  by  antiquity,  pre- 
sumably only  two  are  genuine,  the  poems  "On  Nature" 
and  the  "Purifications."  Of  these  we  possess  only  frag- 
ments. These  were  imperfectly  collected  late  in  the  Renaissance, 
first  by  the  great  German  Xylander  who  translated  them  into  Latin, 
In  1575,  Stephanus  published  his  "Empedocles  Fragmenta,"  but 
not  until  the  1 9th  century,  did  they  get  the  attention  they  deserved. 

"What  must  be  said,  may  well  be  said  twice  over." 

"More  will  I  tell  thee  too;  there  is  no  birth 

Of  all  things  mortal,  nor  end  in  ruinous  death; 

But  mingling  only)  and  interchange  of  mixed 

There  is,  and  birth  is  but  its  name  with  men.  " — Empedocles. 

There  are  several  prose  translations  in  Latin,  rather  loose, 
and  this  present  work  by  Mr.  Leonard  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  translation  into  English  verse. 

A  conscientious  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lover  of  literature 
and  philosophy  to  present  the  Fragments  of  Empedocles  in  English 
blank  verse  that  shall  bring  out  their  poetry  no  less  than  their 
meaning;  accompanied  by  the  Greek  text  of  Diels,  notes  interpreting 
the  ideas  of  each  fragment,  and  an  essay  on  the  author  as  man, 
philosopher  and  poet. 
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On  account  of  its  long  standing  and  its  undenominational  character  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  probably  has  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  American  publication. 

Whatever  periodicals  of  a  more  popular  character  are  taken  by  pastors,  theo- 
logical students,  and  the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discussions  as  appear 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  great 
themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in  modern  thought. 

TERMS— Annual  subscriptions.  S3.00;  sin.ale  copy.  T.5  cents.    Foreign  subscriptions,  $3.32,  except 
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Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History 

By   G.  Frederick   Wright. 
$2.00  net;  Postpaid,  $2.15.     12mo.     450  Pages.     40  Illustrations. 

"He  is  very  happy  in  his  style  of  telling  us  what  he  has  seen,  and  why  he  in- 
terpreted it  as  he  does,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  the  Bible.  The  volume 
bids  fair  i.o  be  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  important  subject  of  Penta- 
teuchal  physics  ;  just  as  explorations  of  the  ruins  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
have  enlightened  us  as  to  Old  Testament  historicity." — Dr.  G.  Macloskie,  Prhiceton 
Review. 


IN  PREPARATION 

Miracle    and    Science 

The  Bible  Record  of  Miracles   Examined   by   the   Methods,  Rules,  and  Standards   of 
the  Science  of  Jurisprudence  as  Administered  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

By  F.  J.  Lamb,  Madison,   Wisconsin. 

A  work  of  marked  ability,  by  an  eminent  legal  authority,  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  Greenleaf's  "Testimony  of  the  Evangelists."  Adapted  to  counteract  the 
erroneous  tendency  of  the  age  to  abandon  historical  evidence  and  to  trust  to  the  un- 
regulated guidance  of  speculative  fancy  in  religious  matters.  Preeminently  a  book 
for  the  times. 
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The  Mosher  Books 

Some    Few    of    the    Latest    Estimates: 

My  first  order  of  books  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  feel  my  friends  should 
share  with  me  the  delight  1  take  in  your  books. 

At  last  my  books  have  come,  and  I  am  charmed  with  them.  Your  books  are  with- 
out doubt  the  most  satisfactory  and  beautiful  that  I  know. 

I  am  a  suscriber  to  (here  follows  a  list  of  some  high-priced  American  monthlies), 
but  I  really  believe  I  get  the  most  pleasure  from  your  little  IHhelol. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  i)leasure  your  beautiful  books  have  given  me  and  how  I 
look  forward  to  the  Hibelot  each  month.  St)metime  I  shall  have  to  have  all  of  your 
books  in  my  library,  for  they  mean  so  nmch  to  me. 

I  save  your  catalogues,  since  there  is  so  much  simU  and  enduring  worth  in  them 
...  I  feel  the  unifying  principle  of  actual  personality  behind  them.  I  believe  you 
have  a  work  to  do  and  are  doing  it. 

I  truly  think  your  Forewords  first  led  me  to  read  those  of  other  people,  and,  as  I 
look  over  the  volumes  coming  from  your  press,  I  wonder  if  somewhere  there  is  \w\. 
hung  u])  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  :  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  ujito  God,  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed . 

Do  not  fail  to  upply  for  CataloKue,  which   is   >«'i(hoiit  <|iiPKli»n 
one     of    the    most    beautiful     that     ^Ir.     Alosher    liaH     isKued. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Thomas  B.  Mosher  :  Portland,  Maine 


The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature 

Natural   History  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.       By  Newto7i  Mann. 
One  vol.,  5x8  inches,  381  pp.,  $1.50  net   postage  15  cents  extra. 


Extract  from  letter  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  D. 

"I  do  not  know  you  personally,  but  you  must  have  transmitted  your 
spirit  to  me  in  your  book.  I  give  it  no  epithets  of  a  eulogistic  character, 
because  I  am  sure  you  need  no  praise  of  men.  I  trust  that  it  may  find 
'fit  audience.'  We  want  such  books.  The  field  is  large;  the  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  may  be  presented  various.  You  have  not  encumbered 
your  exposition  with  super-abundant  detail.  I  think  you  have  shown 
much  skill." 

"In  style  it  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Its  fundamental  postulate  that 
'the  Hebrew  literature  was  an  evolution  and  not  a  miracle,' will  commend 
the  book  to  modern  layman." — The  Outlook. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  books  on  the  true  view  of  the  origin  cf  the 
Bible  has  just  been  published,  and  is  entitled  'The  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature.'  The  author  writes  with  a  frankness  that  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  compromise  and  repression  of  honest  conviction.  Some 
will  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  all  can  admire  his  candor  and 
the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  style." — The  Springfield  Republican. 
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Foundations  of  Mathematics 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   GEOMETRY 

By  DR.  PAUL  CARUS 


1-^0  pp..  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.     Price,  75  cerAs  net;    {Ss.  6d.  7iet\ 


This  work,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  math- 
ematics. Dr.  Carus  is  not  a  mathematician  by  profession,  but  a 
philosopher,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  problem  in  hand  is  a  philo- 
sophical rather  than  a  mathematical  one ;  that  it  is  the  old  quarrel 
(discussed  by  Kant)  of  empiricism  with  transcendentalism,  and  hence  Its 
treatment  may  well  be  philosophical.  The  first  chapter  reviews  the 
history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  which  may  justly  be  considered  a 
search  for  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  Here  is  given  the  history  of 
the  parallel  theorem,  of  the  so-called  metageometry,  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  various  systems  in  detail,  and  their  exponents, — of  Gauss, 
Riemann,  Lobatchevsky,  Bolyai,  their  precursors  and  successors,  giving 
a  special  tribute  to  Professor  Hermann  Grassman  of  Stettin.  "The 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Mathematics"  deals  with  the  problems  of  thought 
Involved  in  mathematical  science,  empiricism  and  transcendentalism,  the 
a  priori.,  universality,  and  the  fundamental  considerations  of  space.  The 
question  of  dimensions  is  discussed  in  "Mathematics  and  Metageometry." 
This  chapter  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  contains  a  practical  sug- 
gestion by '  which  to  represent  concretely  the  relation  of  the  fourth 
dimension  to  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  what  our  space  would  be  like  if  it 
were  four-dimensional.  In  his  Epilogue  Dr.  Carus  brings  out  the  analogy 
between  mathematics  and  religion,  the  ultimate  and  unchangeable  form  of 
being  and  God. 
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FOR  sixty-five  years  The  Living  Age — still  known  to  its  attached  con- 
stituency as  "Littell's, "  from  the  name  of  its  founder — has  brought 
to  its  readers  every  week  the  most  interesting,  important  and  valuable 
articles  from  current  English  periodicals.  Its  range  of  selection  extends 
from  the  stately  "Quarterly"  and  "Edinburgh"  to  "Punch,"  and  in- 
cludes all  the  leading  reviews,  magazines  and  literary  and  scientific 
journals.  It  publishes  without  abridgement  the  best  essays,  fiction, 
poetry,  travel  sketches,  literary,  art  and  musical  criticism,  historical  and 
biographical  papers,  scientific  articles,  discussions  of  social,  religious 
and  educational  questions,  and  papers  upon  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  and 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  from  the  ablest  writers,  together  with 
an  editorial  department  devoted  to  "Books  and  Authors."  ^  The 
variety  of  sources  from  which  its  material  is  selected  enables  The  Living 
Age  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  authors  and  subjects  than  is  possible  for 
any  other  single  magazine.  Although  it  gives  its  readers  in  the  course 
of  a  year  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  any  of  the  four- 
dollar  monthly  magazines,  its  weekly  issue  of  6-4:  clear  and  legible  pages 
makes  it  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  enables  it  to  reproduce  important 
articles  almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  country  in  the  periodicals  of 
their  first  publication.  ^The  magazine  appeals  peculiaril}^  to  cultivated 
Americans  who  wish  to  read  the  best  expressions  of  English  thought  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  never  so  nearly  indispensable  as  at  the  present  time, 
when  history  is  being  made  so  rapidly  and  Americans  are  following  with 
such  alert  attention  the  course  of  international  affairs.  ^  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Living  Age  for  one  year — including  more  than  3,300 
pages — is  Six  Dollars.  ^  Special:  A  Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months 
— thirteen  numbers — One  Dollar.  ^  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any 
number. 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.  I.  CONTINUITY  AND 
IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS.  II.  THE  NATURE  AND  MEANING  OF 
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man, by  Thomas  J.  McCormack.  Second  edition.  1903.  37  cuts.  Pp.  149. 
Cloth  75c  net.      (3s.  6d,  net.) 

SPACE  AND  GEOMETRY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  Emeritus 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  From  the  German  by  Thomas  J.  McCor- 
mack, Principal  of  the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School.  1906.  Cloth,  gilt 
top.      Pages  143.      Price,  ^i. 00  net.      (5s.  net.) 

GEOMETRIC  EXERCISES  IN  PAPER  FOLDING,  by  T.  Sundara  Row.  Edited 
and  revised  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  With  87  illustrations.  1901.  Pp. 
xiv.,   148.      Cloth  ^1.00  net.      (4s.  6d.  net.) 

A  SCRAPBOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS,  NOTES,  RECRE- 
ATIONS, ESSAYS,  by  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  New 
Paltz,  New  York.  Frontispiece  and  70  diagrams  and  other  illustrations.  12  mo. 
248  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  price  $1.00  net.  (5s  net.) 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT  MATHEMATICIANS 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  cf 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics 
and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Accomjxuiying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented.  The 
pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing  (i  1x14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a 
new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 


Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.D. : 


Thales,  Pytiiagoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta, 
Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Leibniz. 

*  ^*^*'*^^*^  iNO.  di.  f  he  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal, 
L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Euler  Gauss,  Monge  and  Xiccolo 
Tartaglia. 

PORTFOLIO    No.    3.    Eight   portraits   selected    from    the  two  former, 

portfolios    especially   adapted    for    high    schools    and    academies,   including 

portraits  of 

THALES— with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 

PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 

EUCLID— whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text  books; 

ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment   of  the  circle,   cone,  cylinder  and  sphere 
influences  our  work  to-day; 

DESCARTES — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  graphic  algebra  in  our  high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus* 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

PRICES 

Portfolio  I  or  a  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $5.00;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $3.00;  both  for  $5.00. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits  1  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $3.50;  single  portraits,  50  cents. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $2.00;  single  portraits,  35  c. 

"  The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert  know] 

edge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith, 

and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co  " 

— F.  N.  Cole,  Editor  American  Mathetnaiical  Bulletin,  New  York. 

"  The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed,  and 
the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof.  Smith 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  who  have  interest  in  mathematics,  by 
editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these  portraits  should 
adorn  the  walls  " —  William  F.  Osgood,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

P.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO.  ILL 


PLANT  BREEDING 

Comments  on  the  Experiments  of 

NiLSSON  AND  BURBANK 

BY 

Hugo   De  Vries,   Professor  of  Botany  in    the  University   of  Amsterdam 


A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     Of 
special  value  to  every  botanist,  liorticulturist  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV  +  360.     Illustrated  with  114  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.     Printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  large  type.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  $1.70. 

Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  the  mailing  price . 


"Naturally  I  have  perused  the  contents  of  your  book, 
Plant  Breeding,  with  intense  interest.  Therefore  I  first  of 
all  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the  work  of 
our  institution  here,  and  indeed  of  my  own  part  therein. 
Next  I  must  congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon  the  excel- 
lent service  you  have  performed  in  this  standard  work.  It  is 
simply  marvelous  !  The  clear,  concise  presentation,  the  con- 
sistent, sustained  treatment  of  the  whole  history  of  selection  in 
agricultural  plants  according  to  your  modern  theory  which 
now,  at  last,  makes  everything  clear,  the  masterful  disposition 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  material — all  unite  to  make  this  book 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  up  to  now." 

Extract  from  a   letter  to  Professor  De  Vries  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Nihson  of  the 
Swedish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Svalof. 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagc 


The  Buddhist  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


CHIEF 

OFFICES 

I           ] 

PROBSTHAIN 

& 

c 

o. 

41    Great  Russell  St..  W. 

C.     LONDON 

ENGLAND 

THIS  Society  Membership  of  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  conver- 
sion to  Buddhism,  appeals  to  all  lovers  of  the  sublime  ethics  and  in- 
spiring literature  of  the  great  breed  of  Gautama.  Its  object  is  to 
study  and  make  known  in  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  all  matters 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  History,  Literature,  Philosophy  and 
Ethics  of  the  Buddhist  World.  For  this  purpose  it  has  started  a  new 
quarterly  Review 


The  Buddhist  Review 


The  price  of  which  is  Is.  and  subscriptions  and  promises  of  support  both 
financially  and  by  literary  contributions  are  most  earnestly  invited.  The 
annual  membership  subscription  is  £1.  Is.  and  all  members  are  entitled  to 
free  copies  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Society.  Meetings  of  the 
Society  are  held  each  Sunday  at  7  P.  M.,  at  The  Studio,  12  St.  Mary's 
Abbots  Place,  Kensington  W.  London,  England.  American  friends  can  do 
much  to  help  the  movement  b}'  sending  written  papers  which  will  be  read 
at  the  weekly  meetings  and  printed  subsequently,  with  their  consent,  in 
The  Buddhist  Review. 

Our  agents  have  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  rare  Buddhist  works  in 
this  country,  and  will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  catalogue  or  to  obtain  any 
required  work  on  application. 


The  first  number  of  The  Buddhist  Review  is  now  ready, 
are  as  follows  : 


Its  contents 


No.  1.  Love  (translation)  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D. 

No.  2.  Flowers  of  the  Buddha,  by  Anauda  Metteyya. 

No.  3.  Adoration  (translation). 

No.  4.  Buddhism  and  Ethics,  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

No.  5.  Allegory,  by  K.  J.  Coyle. 

No.  6.  Buddhism  and  •Science,  bj-  Prof.  E.  J.  Mills,  D.  Sc.  F.  R.  S. 

No.  7.  Faith,  by  J.  E.  Ellam. 

No.  8.  Buddhism  and  Free  Thought,  by  Howell  Smith. 

No.  !>.  From  an  Eastern  Cloister,  by  J.  E.  EHam.  etc. 


r 


The  Journal   of   Philosophy 

Psychology   and    Scientific    Methods 

There  is  no  similar  journal  in  the  field  of  scientific  philosophj'.  It  is  identified  with  no 
philosophical  tradition  and  stands  preeminently  for  the  correlation  of  philosophy  with 
the  problems  and  experience  of  the  present.     The  contents  of  recent  numbers  include: 

Energ}^  and  Reality John  E.  Boodin 

Truth  Value A.  W.  Moore 

Positivism  in  Italy Guglielmo  Salvadori 

Subattentive  Consciousness  and  Suggestion 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall 

Friedrich  Paulsen Frank  Thilly 

Types  of  Unity J.  H.  Farley 

Ethical  Value James  H.  Tufts 

A  New  Scientific  Argument  for  Immortality,  H.  Heath  Bawden 
The  Chicago  "Idea"  and  Idealism 

EvANDER  Bradley  McGilvary 
Infinity  and  the  Generalization  of  the  Concept  of  Number 

Harold  Chapman  Brown 

The  Evolution  of  Pragmatism A.  C.  Armstrong 

The  Doctrine  of  Attitudes Charles  H.  Judd 

Hebert's  "Le  pragmatisme  et  sesdiverses  formes  anglo-ameri- 
caines" William  James 

$3.00  PER  ANNUM,  26  NUMBERS  Published  on  alternate  Thursdays 

15  CENTS  PER  COPY  Sub-Station  84,  New  York  City 


THE   PAPYRUS 

Edited  by  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 

A  Magazine   for  the  Magazine  -  Weary 


London  Academy In  fact,  Mr.  Monahan  is  the  PAPYRUS. 

Richard  L.e  Gallienne. — I  admire  your  literary  articles  immensly.    They  have  a   real   toucli, 

and  are  full  of  life  and  brilliancy. 
James  Huneker. — I  envy  you  your  magazine — it  is  a  pulpit  which  you  possess  entirely  and  till 

admirably,  O  delectable  preacher! 
Bliss  Perry.— Just  a  line  to  say  I  think  the  latest  Papyrus  uncommonly  good  stuff.     Good  luck 

to  you. 
Wm.  Marion  Reedy,  (in  St.   Louis  7l//rror.)— Michael  Monahan,  of    the  Papyrus,  writes   the 

choicest,  best  flavored  classical  English  I  know  of  in  contemporary  American  letters. 
Chicago  News.— The  PAPYRUS  holds  a  unique  place  among  the  magazines  and  is  always  stimu- 
lating and  interesting. 
Leonard  D.  Abbott  (Associate  Editor  Current  L7leraiure.)—\  have  read  the  Papyrits  from  the 

Hrst  number  and  have  always  read  it  eagerly. 
Putnam's  Monthly.— There  is  sun,  wind  and  rain  in  Michael  Monahan's  whimsical  fancies. 
Troy,   (N.   Y.)  Times.— One  of  the   most   unique  and  spontaneous   figures   in    contemporary 

literature. 
Kansas  City  Star.— Inimitable  Michael  Monahan,  master  of  terse  and  vigorous  English,  flayer 

of  shams  and  conventionalities. 
Frederick  W.  White  (in  Denver  Post)  The  new  Papyrus  is  brighter  and  better  than  any  similar 

magazine  1  know. 


Subscription  XT-TP      t>At>VRTTQ  EAST  ORANGE, 

One  Dollar  a  Year  lllC      r/\lirvUO  NEW  JERSEY 


EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINING    200-220  PAGES.     PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 
PRICE  PER  PART,  $1.80  NET.     ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00  NET. 

RIVISTA  Dl  SCIENZA 

International  Review  of  Scientific  Synthesis 

The  objects  of  the  periodical  are  to  deal  with  j^eneral  questions  relating 
to  the  sciences  and  their  mutual  relations  and  to  co-ordinate  the  work  done 
in  the  different  helds  of  science  and  facilitate  its  synthesis. 

The  Review  publishes  the  articles  in  the  lanj4;ua<,'e  of  their  authors  ;  but 
commencing  with  the  coming  year,  1909,  the  text  of  the  Italian,  Eng:lish,  and 
German  articles  will  be  accompanied  by  a  supplement  with  the  translation 
in  French.  Therefore  the  Review  will  be  completely  accessible  to  all  who 
in  addition  to  their  own  language  are  acquainted  with  French  only. 


WRITE     FOR     SPECIMEN     COPY     AND     PROSPECTUS. 


Williams  &.  Norgate 

14,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England,  W.  C. 


American  AntRropologist 

The  only  periodical  in  America  devoted  to  Anthro- 
pology in  all  its  branches  —  Ethnolog-y,  Archeology, 
Religion,  Mythology,  Folklore,  Sociology  and 
Language  —  with  particular  reference  to  the  American 
aborigines. 

The  Ainerican  Anthropologist  is  the  organ  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  whose  members 
receive  the  journal  and  a  series  of  iMenioirs,  as  published, 
without  cost.  To  others  the  subscription  price  is  Four 
Dollars  per  annual  volume.  Each  number  contains 
184  pages,  8  vo,,,  and  is  well  illustrated. 


American  Anthropologist^  Lancaster, 


PA. 


The  Philosophical  Review 

A     BI-MONTHLY     JOURNAL     DEVOTED     TO     THE     PHILOSOPHICAL     SCIENCES: 

LOGIC,     ETHICS,     METAPHYSICS,     PSYCHOLOGY,     AESTHETICS, 

AND    THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     RELIGION. 


VOL.    XVm,    No.    2   (MARCH,    1909)   CONTAINS! 


I.     ORIGINAL    ARTICLES 


The  Problem  of  Beauty,  -  By  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
The  Ideahsm  of  Edward  Caird,  -  By  Professor  John  Watson 
The  American  Philosophical  Association,       -       By  the  Secretary 

II.  REVIEWS    OF    books: 

H.  ^«;z5/^r(5<?r^,  Philosophic  derWerte:  by  Professor  A.  E.Taylor. 
G.  S.  Fullerton  and  others.  Essays:  In  Honor  of  William  James: 
by  Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet,  W.  Dilthey  and  others,  System- 
atische  Philosophic:  by  Professor  J.  A.  Leighton.  John  Dewey 
and  J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics:  by  Professor  W.  Caldwell. 

III.  NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS! 

R.  Eucken,  Geistige  Stromungen  der  Gegenwart,  John  Burnet, 
Early  Greek  Philosophy.  R.  Adamson,  The  Development  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  R.  D.  Hicks,  Aristotle  De  Anima.  George 
Paulin,  No  Struggle  for  Existence,  No  Natural  Selection.  David 
Graham,  The  Grammar  of  Philosophy.  E.  Meyerson^  Identite  et 
realite. 

IV.  SUMMARIES    OF   ARTICLES. 


V.     NOTES. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND   CO. 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


Single  Numbers,  GOc.  (:3s.  net.)     Per  Annum,  $3.00  (12s.  6d.) 


THE  MALABAR  OOARTERLY  REVIEW 


UKV<nEl)   'lO 

Science  and  Philosophy,  History  and  An- 
tiquities, Literature  and  Art,  Industry  and 
A  High  Class  Quarterly  Magazine  Commerce,  Politics  and  Religion. 

The  only  Quarterly  Journal  of  its  kind  in  all  South  India.     Original  Articles  form 

ITS  Specialty.     It  has  a  staff  of  eminent  contributors. 

Editor:  K.  N.  SIVARAJAN,  «.  A. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  best  ludian  Journals  and  is  deservedly  i)o[)nlar  with  its  readers.     It  commands  a 
wide  circulation  in  India  and  outside  and  is  also  an  ellective  medium  of  advertisement. 


Subscriptions      For  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  Rs.  5  per  annum.      Foreign  10  shillings  per  annum. 
Office:     TRIVANDRITM,  TRAVx\NCORE,  SOUTH  INDIA 

Subscriptions  in  the  Uuit^'d  Kingdom  are  payable  to  our  London  Ak'ents; 

MeNsrN.  Williuin  Da^vsou  &  Sons*  Ltd. 

Cannon  House,  Breams  Buildings  London,  E.  C,  ENGL.WD 


TO  REVIVE  BUDDHISM  in  India,  to  disseminate  Pali  Buddhist  Literature,  to  publish 
scientific  tracts  in  the  Indian  Vernaculars,  to  educate  the  illiterate  millions  of  Indian 
people  in  scientific  industrialism,  to  maintain  teachers  at  Buddha-Gaya,  Benares,  Kusinara, 
Savatthi,  Madras,  Calcutta  &c.,  to  build  Schools  at  these  places,  to  send  Buddhist  Mission- 
aries abroad,  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  asks  every  good  Buddhist  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
Maha-Bodhi  Fund. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  Calcutta,  or  Colombo, 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary,  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  or  the  Treasurer,  29,  Baniapooker 
Road,  Calcutta,  India.     Correspondence  invited  from  American  sympathizers  of  Buddhism. 

The  AnagXrika,  DharmapXla,  Gen'l  Secretary. 


n  EADERS  ARE  INVITED  to  send  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  "The  Work  of  The  Open  Court 
IV  Publishing  Company."  A  Dictionary  Catalogue  with  biographical  sketches,  including  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  books  published:  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  The  History  of  Religions,  BioloKV, 
etc.,  etc.  An  Index  of  Titles,  Classified  by  Subjects;  An  Index  of  Names,  Titles  and  Illustrations;  also  a  list 
of  Important  Articles  by  Eminent  Scholars.  There  are  50  full  page  half-tone  illustrations  and  outline  draw- 
ings, including  many  portraits  of  famous  men.  Free  on  request.  Bound  edition  postpaid  25c. 
37S  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  P.  O.  Drawer  F. 


Ma^ic  Squares  and  Cubes 

By  W.  S.  ANDREWS 

With    chapters    by    Paul    Carus,    L.    S.    Frierson    and    C.    A. 
Brow^ne,  Jr.,  and  Introduction  by  Paul  Carus. 

206  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  PRICE  $1.50  Net  (7s.  6d) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Edison's  trusted  assistants  in  the  early  80's  of  the  last  century  when 
that  great  inventor  was  perfecting  his  system  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescent  lamps,  and  he  is  still  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  field. 

During  his  leisure  hours  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  working  out  in  his  own  original  way  the  construction  of  magic 
squares  and  cubes  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  The  developement  of 
these  mathematical  curios  according  to  regular  rules,  and  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  diagrams  is  a  novel  feature  in  his  work  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  interested  along  the  same  lines,  and 
such  contributions  on  the  subject  as  they  have  had  to  offer  he  has 
incorporated  in  this  book,  making  it  a  most  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject 

The  first  two  chapters  consist  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  general 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  odd  and  even  magic  squares  and  cubes,  and 
notes  on  their  construction.  The  third  describes  the  squares  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  their  characteristics  while  Dr.  Carus  adds  a  further  analysis 
of  these  squares.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  "Reflections  on  Magic 
Squares"  by  Dr.  Carus  in;. which  he  brings  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  and 
symmetry  which  exists  in  the  laws  governing  the  construction  of  these 
apparently  magical  groups  of  numbers.  Mr.  Frierson 's  "Mathematical 
Study  of  Magic  Squares"  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter,  states  the  laws  in 
algebraic  formulas.  Mr.  Browne  contributes  a  chapter  on  "Magic  Squares 
and  Pythagorean  Numbers"  in  which  he  shows  the  importance  laid  by  the 
ancients  on  strange  and  mystical  combinations  of  figures.  The  book  closes 
with  three  chapters  of  generalizations  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  discusses 
"Some  Curious  Magic  Squares  and  Combinations."  "Notes  on  Various 
Constructive  Plans  by  which  Magic  Squares  May  be  Classified,"  and  "The 
Mathematical  Value  of  Magic  Squares." 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

p.  o.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

London:    KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


"The  Scope  and  Content  of  the  Science  of  Anthropology" 

By  Juul  Dieserud 

THIS  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  libraries  and  serious  students. 
"The  Science  of  Anthropology,"  according  to  Topinard,  "is 
that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  man,  and  the  races 
of  men."  Mr.  Dieserud  starts  his  valuable  book  with  an  anthropology 
which  is  the  science  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  divides  it  into 

( 1 )  The  science  of  what  man  has  in  common  with  animals;  and, 

(2)  The  science  of  what  man  has  that  animals  have  not. 

Mr,  Dieserud  gives  the  ripest  results  of  a  labor  of  years,  as  a 
constructive  practical  classifier  of  anthropological  literature,  first  in 
Chicago  and  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  book  contains  three  parts  besides  the  Appendix  and 
Index  to  bibliography. 

Part    I.     Treats  of  the  Scope  and  Content  of  Anthropology. 

Part  II.     The  Classification  itself,  in  about  1 000  subdivisions. 

Part  III.  Contains  a  chronological  bibliography  of  some  230 
works  chiefly  used.  The  titles  in  the  Bibliography  are  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  extensive  extract  or  synopsis  showing  the  point  of  view 
in  the  work.  This  feature  alone  as  a  time-saving  aid  to  students, 
is  invaluable. 

Mr.  Dieserud's  system  of  classification  is  mature,  intelligent,  clear 
and  practical.  He  gives  just  that  survey  of  the  various  uses  of  terms 
which  is  needed  to  orient  the  classifier,  and  it  is  useful  in  the  highest 
degree  to  any  one  who  deals  with  any  system  of  classification. 

Any  study  of  racial  development  which  aims  at  practical 
results,  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  just  such  facts  as  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Dieserud  in  a  reasonable,  clear  and  comprehensive  style.  He 
makes  no  pretension  to  finality  or  even  "workableness." 

A  private  endowment  of  two  million  dollars  was  made  last 
year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  racial  elements  which  are 
combining  in  the  present  American  type  of  nationality. 

Whether  or  not  the  seething  human  cauldron  in  America 
will  ever  crystallize  a  typical  form  out  of  the  various  races  and 
nationalities  pouring  into  it,  from  every  land  on  the  globe,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  appeal  to  every  student  of  human  forces. 

200  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net  (8s.  6d.  net) 
Also  supplied  in  sheets,  $1.50  (6s.  6d.  net) 
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RELIGIONS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

The  Series  is  intended  to  present  to  a  large  public  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Great  Religions  of  the  Human  Race.  The  Volumes 
already  published  have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  appreciation. 

Fcap,  8  vo,     Cloth^  40  cents  net  per  volume. 
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